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4 cAn Open Letter to the Editors 


Y. 

oy HERE is no other means whereby a busy 
mn man, who has a _ belief in the soundness 
‘4 = pate carG. uel Mee 

q of our political and social institutions and hopes 
4 for their mai d devel find 
: or their maintenance and development, can fin 
Y! food for thought, comfort in times of depression 
A} ° . ° 

4 and doubt, and light upon his path at all times, 
\ than by reading the Review. 


Your sanity, open-mindedness and withal your 
"4 firm grip on fundamentals were bound to get results, 
. and the success you have is but the logical conse- 
quence of your well-considered plans. You and 
your associates have put the Review in the front 
rank of weekly newspapers the world over, and 
you must all find a great reward in the results you 
have accomplished in so short a time. 


E. P. KEECH, ur. 


Baltimore, Md. 
April 15, 1921. 
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wits a state of peace declared be- 

tween our country and Ger- 
many, the question of the Versailles 
Treaty comes acutely to the front. 
In his address at the opening of Con- 
gress three months ago, President 
Harding declared his position on that 
subject, not indeed in a tone of in- 
flexibility, yet with entire clearness. 
The passage of the address in which 
he did so should at this moment be 
brought back vividly to the public 
mind. He said: 


It would be idle to declare for separate 
treaties of peace with the Central Powers on 
the assumption that these alone would be 
adequate, because the situation is so involved 
that our peace engagements can not ignore 
the Old World relationship and the settle- 
ments already effected, nor is it desirable to 
do so in preserving our own rights and con- 
tracting our future relationships. 

The wiser course would seem to be the 
acceptance of the confirmation of our rights 
and interests as already provided, and to en- 
gage under the existing treaty, assuming, of 
course, that this can be satisfactorily ac- 
complished by such explicit reservations and 
modifications as will secure our absolute free- 
dom from inadvisable commitments and 
safeguard all our essential interests. 


OTHING has happened in the in- 

terval to break the force of the 
considerations which led the Presi- 
dent to this conclusion. The object 
he had in view, as he stated in an 
immediately following passage, was 
that we should, without needless de- 
lay, “play our full part in joining the 
peoples of the world in the pursuits 
of peace once more”; and what he 
meant by that “full part” was plainly 
indicated in the assertion that “our 
obligation in effecting European tran- 
quillity, because of war’s involve- 
ments, are not less impelling than our 
part in the war itself.” No one has 
advanced any serious reason for 
doubting that reservations could be 
framed entirely satisfactory to our- 
selves and acceptable to the Powers 
with which we were associated in the 
war. If factious opposition should 
be made in the Senate to the carry- 
ing out of this wise and straight- 
forward plan for bringing at last to 
a close the strange situation which has 
existed since the armistice, the Sen- 
ators responsible for that opposition 
will find themselves in conflict with 
the almost unanimous verdict of in- 
telligent and unbiased public opinion. 
To make the defeat of such opposition 
certain all that is necessary is that 
the Administration should find some 
occasion for setting forth its position 
with greater fullness and in argu- 
mentative form. The task is one to 
which we hope Mr. Hughes will ad- 
dress his powers of concise and con- 
vincing statement. 


HETHER our boys should re- 

main at Coblentz, now that a 
state of peace has been declared, is 
a question which there is not the 
slightest occasion to fret about. We 
are concerned with the execltion of 
the terms of peace, we are even ex- 


plicitly concerned with the execution 
of the terms of the Versailles Treaty, 
under the language of the peace reso- 
lution itself. And the Powers that 
have made peace with Germany much 
more thoroughly than we have—the 
Powers that have signed the Ver- 
sailles Treaty—are keeping troops in 
Germany on a much larger scale than 
we are. The thing is part of the 
situation arising out of the war; it 
should be brought to an end when 
that situation warrants it and no 
sooner. We can all afford to let Mr. 
Harding and Mr. Hughes look into 
that question for us, and trust their 
judgment in settling it. If we insist 
on lying awake o’nights worrying 
over the world’s troubles, there are 
enough and to spare for that purpose 
without manufacturing any out of 
nothing. 


VOTE of the National Council of 
the National Economic League 

on International Relations strongly 
maintains the position that this coun- 
try should in no way shirk its duties 
to the rest of the world. Replies to 
the eight questions which were put 
averaged about a thousand, and, con- 
sidering the high level of intelligence 
of the voters, the results may be re- 
garded as highly significant. On the 
question “Should the United States 
refrain from joining any association 
of nations?” 832 voted no. No ques- 
tion was asked as to the unmodified 
Covenant—a dead issue—but 657 
desire the United States to enter the 
existing League of Nations “with 
modifications in general such as were 
acceptable to the Senate of the United 
States”. An overwhelming majority 
are in favor of our becoming a party 
to the Root-Phillimore permanent 
court of international justice and of 
our ratifying the Versailles Treaty 
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with reservations. A majority equal- 
ly large urges the United States to 
take the initiative in summoning a 
conference with Great Britain and 
Japan “for the limitation or reduc- 
tion of naval armaments,” and also 
a general conference for a similar 
treatment of land armaments. Of 
the 853 who are opposed to canceling 
the Allies’ indebtedness to the United 
States, a majority in both cases would 
not permit the assumption by Ger- 
many of Belgium’s indebtedness to 
the United States or of the indebted- 
ness of the other Allies. It is to be 
noted, however, that in the case of 
Belgium the vote is very close, sen- 
timental considerations having prop- 
erly entered into the decision. 


N the Irish situation, what was last 

week but a gleam of hope has now 
taken on the character of a bow of 
promise. With Mr. Smuts going back 
and forth as more than a peacemaker 
—for he has solid experience as well 
as sagacity to give substance to his 
proposals for a solution—and with so 
much for all sides to gain, so little 
for any side to lose, in an accomoda- 
tion, all the world is looking to see 
at last accomplished that which so 
long has seemed all but impossible. 
A few weeks ago, the situation, as it 
presented itself to the mind of our 
Irish correspondent, Stephen Gwynn, 
Was summed up in these words, at 
the close of his article in last week’s 
Review: 

The substance of freedom is within our 


reach; the foundations of national unity 
could be laid tomorrow; the chance of find- 


ing in Ireland such wisdom and courage as 
would enable leaders to avail themselves of 
the opportunity exists; but it is no more than 
a chance. And there is littlhe more than a 
chance also that the British Government will 
either act or speak in such fashion as to 


promote it. We could, however, without 
British assistance achieve our end if that end 
were limited to a settlement within the 
Empire; if we fail, it is our fault. Only a 
very sanguine heart can entertain much hope 
as to the chances of a change for the better, 
yet only a blind man can deny that they 
exist. 

Since those words were written, the 
British Government has acted in such 
fashion as to promote those chances, 
and there have been strong indica- 
tions of such wisdom and courage 
among Irish leaders as will enable 
them to avail themselves of the new 


opportunity. How much the hope of 


a better order, not only in Ireland 
and Britain, but throughout the 
world, turns on the question whether 
a few individuals on both sides will 
rise to the height of this occasion, it 
is almost appalling to consider. If 
they shall do so, another week may 
mark the ending of that dismal chap- 
ter of failure which, through more 
than three centuries, has constituted 
the record of Anglo-Irish history. 


ORN to an illustrious name, and 
the possessor of a handsome for- 
tune, Charles J. Bonaparte did not 
feel himself absolved from playing the 
part of an active American citizen in 
the dust and heat of practical politics. 
The cause to which he devoted a great 
part of his life, and which he did 
much to bring to success, was that of 
civil service reform; but in Balti- 
more he was quite as well known for 
the havoc which, armed as he was 
with minute knowledge of the facts, 
his brilliant satire and telling in- 
vective wrought among the bosses, 
big and little, of his city and State. 
His close friendship with Roosevelt 
was a natural result not only of their 
common interest in civil service re- 
form, but of the picturesque qualities 
which each was so fully capable of 


appreciating in the other. His death 


removes one of the really interesting 
personalities of our country, as well 
as a unique link with Old World his- 
tory. 


NTI- VIVISECTIONISTS, being 

one of the few groups of reform- 
ers who could make no particular cap- 
ital out of the war, are hoping to 
advance their cause on the general 
wave of reform with which the coun- 
try is flooded. They are welcome to 
their cause and they are privileged 
to agitate, but we beg that they will 
stick to the truth and not produce 
as authoritative the evidence of shy- 
ster doctors. Let them also cease per- 
verting the testimony of eminent 
scientists. One such, we recall, had 
his revenge on them some twenty 
years agoin England. He haled them 
to court and got judgment against 
them for £5,000, which he promptly 
devoted to carrying on certain im- 
portant experiments in vivisection. 
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No one, it is true, can consider the 
whole question of animal experiment- 
ation, even under the control of the 
new anaesthetics, without some mis- 
givings. What is absolutely essential 
is the assurance of those qualified to 
speak both that the old brutalities 
have been done away with and that 
vivisection is truly leading to benevo- 
lent results in medicine. It is a ques- 
tion not outside the people’s province, 
but one which they should never deal 
with in haphazard fashion. 


R. EDISON’S questionnaire has 
attained the dignity of being 
discussed by the President of Johns 
Hopkins University in his commence- 
ment address. “He seems to as- 
sume,” said Dr. Goodnow, “that a 
college education has as its necessary 
effect the accumulation of a miscella- 
neous lot of information which at any 
moment should be possible of extem- 
poraneous presentation.” Now, we 
quite agree with Dr. Goodnow that 
Edison’s questions, and the way in 
which they were answered, throw no 
light whatever on the merits of cur 
colleges; but we do not believe that 
what they were intended to test was 
the success of the colleges in stocking 
up students with a lot of miscella- 
neous information. What Edison 
presumably was after—at all events 
what he ought to have been after— 
was to find out whether the college 
man, apart from whatever he may 
have derived from his college courses, 
was reasonably well informed about 
matters of general concérn; it was his 
interest in things rather than the re- 
tentiveness of his memory or the 
range of his information that, we 
take it, the questionnaire was chiefly 
meant to test. But in taking this view 
we are perhaps doing Mr. Edison 
more than justice. 
N°? day passes without further tes- 
timony that German industry and 
commerce are making a marvellous 
recovery. A “German-Russian Trans- 
portation Company” (the Moscow 
Government and the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Line sharing equally) has been 
formed to handle the Russian orders 
placed in Germany. The Hamburg- 
American Line expects to have with- 
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in three years not less than its pre- 
war tonnage. Piece-work is becom- 
ing more and more the rule, and many 
German workmen put in twelve to 
fourteen hours per day. Unemploy- 
ment is steadily decreasing. With 
such a will to work, and relieved of 
the burden of armaments, Germany 
may view the future with some com- 
placency. An article in the New 
York Times of July 3, at once amus- 
ing and depressing, shows that the 
will to loaf prevails in England. 


JT is reported that Trotsky, Zino- 

viev, Radek, and other extremists 
dominate the Congress of the Third 
International now in session at Mos- 
cow. Zinoviev is chairman. Of the 
delegates, members of the brown and 
yellow races outnumber all others, 
and the women are more numerous 
than the men. Trotsky is concentrat- 
ing on the women. The revolution, 
he says, is successful in Russia, it is 
(whatever may be said to the con- 
trary) by way of being successful in 
the West; now is the turn of the East. 
Trotsky counts on the women to 
arouse the East. 


HE following message was re- 
cently sent to the world by Mos- 
cow wireless: “The Congress of the 
International opened to-day. Its aim 
is communism, its weapon revolution, 
and its stronghold proletarian Rus- 
sia.” Is it or is it not a slap in the 
face to Lenin? Or do those strange be- 
ings find the world so gullible that 
they expect to cajole capital into Rus- 
sian enterprises, while openly pro- 
claiming the world-revolution? 


THE Congress of the Third Inter- 
* national has delegated Trotsky to 
draw up its manifesto to the world 
proletariat. It is sure to be a peppy 
one. One would like to have full details 
of the happenings in that Congress. 
One hears of a bitter four days’ bat- 
tle between the radicals and the mod- 
erates, ended by victory of the rad- 
icals and passing of a resolution to 
adhere to the 21 points of the 1920 
programme. What was Lenin’s at- 
titude? It is said that he came to 
the aid of Zinoviev and Company 
when the issue was in doubt, and in- 


sured them the victory. Just tactics, 
or has the old fox definitely swung 
about again? Is he going to leave 
Lloyd George in the lurch? Natur- 
ally the old fanatic passions would 
boil up at the Congress. Perhaps Len- 
in thought best to let them boil. The 
Congress, like the previous one, 
launched a threat to expel the Italian 
Socialist party from the sacred 
brotherhood, unless it should fire 
“reformists” like Serrati. 


HE First Congress of Russian In- 
dustry, Trade, and Finance, held 
recently in Paris, passed notable res- 
olutions. The bourgeois leaders of 
Russian industry, trade, and finance, 
living in exile, declared their attitude. 
They admitted (were glad to admit) 
the right of the peasants to the land 
they have acquired since the revolu- 
tion. They accept the agrarian revolu- 
tion. They rebuked certain represen- 
tatives of the old nobility, who de- 
murred. They recognize the old Rus- 
sian foreign debt; they repudiate all 
the agreements and concessions of the 
Bolshevists. They propose to be the 
nucleus of a new middle class in Rus- 
sia; it was by reason of the lack of 
such a middle class that the revo- 
lution was dominated by the Bol- 
shevists. 


HAT fine fellow Sir Ernest 
Shackleton will soon be off again 

on his third expedition to Antarctic 
seas, in a little brigantine-rigged ship 
(with an airplane of special construc- 
tion aboard). He will go down the 
west coast of Africa, then drive to- 
wards the Pole with certain definite 
objects of quest; working back east- 
ward, he will touch at New Zealand, 
then home past Cape Horn and across 
the Atlantic. Good luck, Sir Ernest! 


| eine’ four hundred years ago 

Albrecht Diirer was a visitor at 
Antwerp. Among the artists of that 
city whom he mentions in his diary 
was the miniature painter Suzanna 
Horebout. He bought one of her min- 
iatures for the sum of one florin, and 
added this comment to his record of 
the purchase, “It is a great marvel 
that a woman should make so much 
money!” He himself received no more 


for a portrait drawing, though his 
maid got no less as a tip from the 
people to whom he sent her with one 
of his prints as a present. That over- 
paid artist Susanna soon afterwards 
followed her brother Lucas Horebout 
to London, where the two were in 
great demand as miniature painters 
at the Court of Henry VIII. There 
Hans Holbein the younger knew them 
and painted their portraits. That of 
Lucas, a tiny picture only four inches 
in diameter, was recently offered for 
sale at an auction in Paris, and was 
acquired by Madame Paravicini, of 
Basle, Holbein’s home, for 294,937 
francs, the highest price, we are told, 
ever paid for a painting per square 
inch. We should like to know what 
a miniature by Susanna would now be 
worth to a connoisseur. If anybody 
should send his maid to us with one 
of her little portraits as a present, the 
tip would, we fear, be far below the 
picture’s market value. Those eulo- 
gists of the “olden days” who bewail 
the materialism and the demoralizing 
tipping habit of this age, should pause 
to read these lines and ponder. 


HERE is a plausible rumor that 

the Anglo-Japanese treaty, with 
changes and additions proposed by the 
Imperial Conference, will be submitted 
to the Parliaments of the several 
Dominions (and presumably to the 
Indian legislators) for discussion and 
recommendation. If, meanwhile, a 
conference (pursuant to the Borah 
resolution just passed by our Con- 
gress) should be convened of repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan, to discuss re- 
duction of naval armaments, that con- 
ference might clear the air, might 
sweep away the “region clouds”, and 
the treaty might seem unnecessary 
and undesirable to Japan as well as 
to the Empire, in view of a larger 
understanding embracing the United 
States; an understanding, let us say, 
implying a common benevolence to- 
ward China. A prospect of true 
magnificence is here opened up; if 
only statesmanship should rise to the 
opportunity—a large “if”, of course. 
But Governments have been known to 
act benevolently, as our own in Cuba, 
the British in South Africa. 
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Trouble with the Tariff 


HE last time the Republican party 
was in power, its loss of hold on 
the country was foreshadowed in its 
dealings with the tariff. It was 
through the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill 
that the first serious breach was made 
in its strength before the country. 
And the reason that the Payne-Ald- 
rich bill produced so damaging an 
effect was, in the main, a very simple 
one. The country had expected a 
redrafting of our tariff laws upon 
lines broad enough to satisfy at once 
those who were moderate protection- 
ists in principle and those who, while 
not subscribing to any abstract doc- 
trine of protection, regarded the 
maintenance of moderate protection 
as a practical necessity for this 
country, all things considered. What 
the country had not expected was an 
old-fashioned log-rolling tariff—a tar- 
iff in which the demands of particu- 
lar interests were the primary factor 
and in which the general interest of 
the public only came in as a secondary 
factor to mitigate the result of the 
first. Yet that is what the Payne- 
Aldrich bill was; and the mitigation 
was by no means sufficient to satisfy 
the people, or to save the Republican 
party from the effects of their resent- 
ment. 

Signs of a similar development 
abound in the present situation. Our 
old friends, lumber and wool, have 
been playing precisely the part they 
have played so often before. When 
the Democrats come to their familiar 
task of assaulting the Republican 
position on the tariff, they will have 
at least one tremendous advantage. 
Log-rolling is a very convenient oper- 
ation on Capitol Hill, but there is a 
woeful lack of facilities for its per- 
formance in the broad arena of the 
country. You can count just how 
many votes can be had in House or 
Senate for a stiff lumber schedule in 
return for a stiff wool schedule—or 
perhaps even for a thumping duty on 
wheat which will do the farmer no 
perceptible good—but no correspond- 
ing dicker will take place among the 
people at large. It is clear that in 
the interest of the public lumber 


ought to be on the free list, both be- 


cause of the crying need of cheap 
lumber at the present time to help 
the housing situation and because of 
the equally crying need for our whole 
future of preserving our timber; and 
to every man who will be pleased be- 
cause the tariff has helped the lumber 
men in their business, there will be 
a hundred who will be incensed be- 
cause it has made houses and barns 
dearer for all the rest of us. That 
these considerations have not failed 
to penetrate the consciousness of Re- 
publican leaders is evidenced by the 
shape which the lumber and wool 
schedules have taken in the bill as 
finally presented to the House by 
the Ways and Means Committee—the 
wool schedule apparently decidedly 
below that of the Payne-Aldrich bill, 
and finished lumber not exactly on 
the free list, but on the free list sub- 
ject to the possibility of retaliatory 
duties imposed at the discretion of 
the President. Yet even so, there is, 
quite apart from party opposition, a 
strong demand that lumber be put 
squarely on the free list, and that 
the duties in the wool schedule be 
further reduced. 

But the storm centre of the im- 
pending tariff controversy bids fair 
to lie in the “American valuation” 
feature of the bill reported by the 
Fordney committee. In regard to 
that feature a misunderstanding 
which should at once be got rid of 
appears to be widely current. Thus 
the New York Herald, in an editorial 
entitled “Fordney’s Tariff Good and 
Bad”, says: 

In so far as it tries to appraise the value of 
imports in American coin, rather than in the 
thirty-nine different varieties of foreign cur- 
rencies worth all the way from 80 cents on 
the dollar down to a tenth of a cent on the 
dollar, it is sensible and it is fair. 

But the “American valuation” clause 
of the bill is not a mere provision for 
“appraising the value of imports in 
American coin’, and thus eliminating 
the question of the value of Europe’s 
various forms of fiat money; it goes 
much farther than that. It directs 
that imported merchandise be valued 
not according to the price that is paid 
for it by the importer, either in Amer- 
ican coin or in any other kind of 
nioney, but according to the price at 
which “comparable and competitive 


products of the United States” are 
“ordinarily sold or freely offered for 
sale . . . in the principal market or 
markets of the United States”; pro- 
visions to the same general effect be- 
ing laid down in cases where this test 
is inapplicable. It is obvious that, 
quite apart from any abuse in the ap- 
plication of this method, it is a means 
of covering up possibilities of enor- 
mous ad valorem duties under the 
guise of an apparently moderate levy. 
If, for example, the domestic price 
of the competing product is twice that 
at which the merchandise in question 
can be bought abroad, a duty which 
is nominally 40 per cent. ad valorem 
becomes really 80 per cent. ad val- 
orem; and if in addition to the ad 
valorem duty there is levied even a 
small specific duty—and the combin- 
ation is one of the regular features 
of the tariff—we may easily have a 
duty of 100 or 200 per cent. masquer- 
ading under the guise of a reasonable 
impost. Accordingly, if this feature 
is retained, the bill will call for even 
a closer scrutiny than former protec- 
tionist tariff bills to keep it from be- 
ing infested with all sorts of “jokers.” 

Whether the debate in Congress 
will turn in any great measure on a 
discussion of general principles re- 
mains to be seen. The great argu- 
ment against protective duties, apart 
from all question of abuse or selfish 
intrigue, remains what it has always 
been—that such duties impose an im- 
mediate economic burden on the 
country as a whole. The chief re, 
butting arguments are, as they have 
always been, first, the infant indus- 
tries argument—the advantage which 
may in the long run accrue to the 
country from the building up of in- 
dustries which in their initial stages 
are not self-supporting, but which, 
protected for a time from foreign 
competition, will ultimately be able to 
hold their own and contribute to the 
general prosperity ; and secondly, the 
industrial independence argument— 
that a country should not permit itself 
to be dependent upon foreign sup- 
plies for what is essential to its ex- 
istence. At the present time, there 
happens to be a striking instance in 
which both these arguments apply 
with very exceptional force, the case 
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of the dyestuffs industry. This in- 
dustry was built up during the war, 
and it is agreed on all hands that it 
can not now be doomed to destruc- 
tion by German competition, however 
uneconomical on the face of it the ex- 
clusion of German dye-stuffs may be; 
and this not only because of what is 
due to those who have made great 
investments in the business under the 
abnormal conditions of war time, but 
also because of the vital part which 
this industry plays in the production 
of explosives in time of war. 

It would be a welcome change from 
the past if protectionists were to ad- 
mit squarely the force of the primary 
economic argument against their case 
and then meet it by such counter-con- 
siderations as the facts warrant. But 
this happy consummation is appar- 
ently still far off. Instead of recog- 
nizing—as, to be sure, some protec- 
tionists do—that a protective duty: is 
on its face an economic burden, and 
then proceeding to argue that the ob- 
ject is worth the cost, they still often 
father crude fallacies which econo- 
mists long ago completely disposed of. 
Thus the New York Tribune—in a 
moment of inadvertence, we feel sure 
—quotes with enthusiastic approval 
an early speech of Lincoln’s, in which 
he classes as useless labor “all labor 
done directly and indirectly in carry- 
ing articles to the place of consump- 
tion which could have been produced 
in sufficient abundance, with as little 
labor, at the place of consumption as 
at the place they were carried from.” 
The answer to this was made familiar 
by the standard economists a hundred 
years ago. Though the people at the 
place of consumption may be able to 
make the imported article with as 
little labor as those from whom they 
purchase it, yet if they can make with 
still less labor something which they 
can exchange for the imported article, 
then the exchange manifestly effects 
a saving of labor; and indeed it is 
only because it does effect a saving 
of labor that the exchange takes place. 
Let the saving be admitted, for not to 
admit it is to be blind to an unmis- 
takable truth; and then let the pro- 
tective duty be defended on the 
ground that objects more important 
than the saving of labor are accom- 
plished by the exclusion proposed. 


The Supreme Court 
and Mr. Taft 


HAT Mr. Taft will be the first 
Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court who had been President of the 
United States is naturally referred to 
in nearly every newspaper comment; 
but the broader fact of which this is 
a part is not much adverted to. The 
Supreme Court, throughout its his- 
tory, has maintained, and on the 
whole has maintained with wonder- 
ful success, the extremely difficult 
role of combining the function of the 
statesman with that of the judge. It 
is bound to interpret the Constitution 
according to its true and reasonable 
meaning; it can not, without violating 
its sworn duty, add to or take from 
that meaning simply on account of 
the political predilections of its mem- 
bers. But it has turned out that, pre- 
cisely in those broadest issues which 
are of the most vital moment, there 
has been, within the limits of reason- 
able interpretation, so wide a range 
of possibility as to make the views of 
the Justices on fundamental questions 
of statesmanship the decisive factor 
in the determination of the most far- 
reaching decisions. Nor is this a 
matter of recent development; on the 
contrary, never was it so true as in 
the formative period in which the 
character and genius of John Mar- 
shall stamped itself on our institu- 
tions, and endowed the young Repub- 
lic with that strength and those po- 
tentialities which have stood it in such 
good stead for more than a century. 
Mr. Taft will enter upon the du- 
ties of Chief Justice with a back- 
ground of judicial training followed 
by long experience in dealing with 
large problems of statesmanship such 
as none of his predecessors in that 
great office have enjoyed. In the 
twenty years which have passed since 
his eight years’ service as United 
States Circuit Judge he has borne not 
only the responsibility of the Presi- 
dency, and of the Secretaryship of 
War in President Roosevelt’s Cabi- 
net, but of the settlement of many 
difficult questions concerning our in- 
sular possessions and our foreign re- 
lations. Since his retirement from 


the Presidency he has been in con- 





stant touch with the varied issues of 
these momentous times. It will be a 
happy circumstance if in the Supreme 
Court he will manifest both that re- 
gard for the clear authority of the 
written word which may be expected 
from his record on the bench and 
that sagacious recognition of the facts 
of the times which has been mani- 
fested in his subsequent career. His 
uprightness and _ singlemindedness 
are acknowledged with rare unanim- 
ity by his countrymen; and it is not 
amiss to refer to the way in which 
these qualities were exhibited in rela- 
tion to President Wilson during the 
critical period following the war. 

It is not very long since the opin- 
ion was widely current that the Su- 
preme Court was given to an over- 
rigid and over-literal interpretation 
of Constitutional restraints. For that 
opinion there was never anything like 
as much foundation as its promulga- 
tors imagined; but, whatever may 
have been the case in the past, it is 
now many years since such a charge 
could justly be maintained. There is 
to-day, as there always has been, an 
inevitable division between the ten- 
dency to literal and narrow inter- 
pretation and the tendency to a 
broad interpretation governed by the 
changes of time and circumstance. 
How close the balance may be be- 
tween these tendencies was strikingly 
illustrated in the recent five-to-four 
decision on the emergency housing 
laws. But there is at this time ground 
for keen anxiety that there shall 
not grow up in our court of last re- 
sort the habit of treating the words 
of the Constitution as of small ac- 
count when they stand in the way 
of any important and strongly de- 
sired end. This attitude was almost 
explicitly avowed by Mr. Justice 
Holmes in his opinion in the stock- 
dividend case; and there have been 
instances of the same spirit—the 
spirit of impressionism, as we have 
ventured to call it—in other recent dis- 
senting opinions. To this spirit the 
new Chief Justice will, we are sure, 
give no countenance. Between it and 
a fossil-like rigidity there lies that 
golden mean which reflects the best 
tradition of the Supreme Court, and 
which we feel sure that the new Chief 
Justice will steadily pursue. 
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Wholesome Deflation 


‘ recent announcement by the 
Bethlehem Steel Company of 
further reductions in prices to take 
effect July 5, following the previous 
announcement of a 15 per cent. reduc- 
tion in wages, effective July 16, calls 
attention once more to the inevitable 
process of downward adjustment. 

Naturaily, the farmers, who planted 
last year’s crop at high costs, felt 
aggrieved because they had to start 
the ball rolling and suffer a drop of 
more than 50 per cent. in the price 
of their products, while the “profit- 
eers” of the city offered them ma- 
chinery, lumber, labor and everything 
else at the old prices. 

Now they have the satisfaction, 
such as it is, of seeing the shock and 
loss pass to other groups. In so far 
as the farmers can not buy, merchants 
can not sell, manufacturers reduce 
output, the railways carry less freight 
and fewer passengers, bank credit 
tightens, laborers are unemployed, 
and there is lethargy and loss all along 
the line. So wages have fallen, and the 
farmers in many parts are harvest- 
ing their crops at half the labor cost 
of last year. Yet the prices of man- 
ufactured goods have fallen less than 
the prices of raw materials, and 
wages of city workers are still rel- 
atively higher than those of agricul- 
tural laborers, so that the balance be- 
tween city and country has not yet 
been restored. 

In considering the situation we are 
forced to the conclusion that there 
is in any market a normal or natural 
price, a sort of saturation point at 
which the supply of goods or labor 
is absorbed or carried off. The at- 
mosphere in its relation to the amount 
of moisture which it can absorb at 
varying temperatures offers a strik- 
ing analogy. At a low temperature 
the air absorbs very little moisture, 
but as the temperature rises the per- 
centage of moisture absorbed progres- 
sively increases; but on the other 
hand, if the temperature falls the 
water vapor is precipitated. So it is 
with prices and wages in relation to 
the market, although in an inverse 
ratio. As prices and wages fall, a 


given market absorbs more of goods 
or of labor, as the case may be, but 


as prices and wages are pushed up, 
or kept up, above the equalization 
point of supply and demand, there 
is a larger and larger “precipitate” 
of unsold goods or unemployed labor. 

Without pushing the analogy too 
far, it is evident that, at the present 
time, the prices of many commodities 
and the wages of many kinds of labor 
are above the saturation point and 
that, until they fall to the normal, 
whatever that may be, goods will re- 
main unsold and laborers unemployed. 
Furthermore, artificial resistance to 
the natural movement, whether com- 
ing from industrial combinations or 
labor unions or the Government it- 
self, interferes more or less with the 
recuperative power of the industrial 
organism. An argument like this 
may savor of the discredited doctrine 
of laisser faire, but to say that is not 
to refute it. Once, when Carlyle and 
Irving were discussing a_ philoso- 
phical question, Irving, quite shocked, 
exclaimed, “That is sheer pantheism,” 
whereat Carlyle replied, “What if it 
be pottheism, if it’s true?” 


British and French in 
Near and Middle East 


EVERAL weeks ago Mr. Winston 
Churchill made an important 
pronouncement to the House of Com- 
mons upon British policy regarding 
the Near and the Middle East. it 
was proposed, he said, to erect an 
Arab state in Mesopotamia, with a 
National Assembly, a Government 
elected by it, and an Arab King. The 
British Government would recom- 
mend to the Mesopotamians Prince 
Feisal, son of the King of Hedjaz, for 
their King. The British garrison in 
Mesopotamia would be reduced from 
some 100,000 to about 15,000 men; 
this number being required to pre- 
vent chaos during the period of con- 
struction and to protect British hold- 
ings in the Mosul oil fields. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the French jour- 
nals. “Another cunning British move 
towards domination of the Middle 
East. It won’t work, this playing the 
Arab against the Turk; this attempt 
to divide Islam by setting up the 
House of Hussein against the Sick 
Man or Mustapha Kemal (whichever 


may be supposed to be the supreme 
Turk). We had to drive Feisal from 
Damascus, where he had been pro- 
claimed King of Syria, because he at- 
tacked Gouraud. And the British go 
and make him King of Mesopotamia, 
and his brother Abdullah King or 
whatnot of Trans-Jordania, right 
next door to Syria. Mesopotamia and 
Trans-Jordania will be refuges and 
plotting-grounds of Syrian malcon- 
tents.” 

“Ah, no!” says Mr. Churchill. “We 
British are for harmony and pleasant 
feeling all round. You are unjust to 
Feisal. The attack on Gouraud was 
made against his wishes. He was 
helpless in the hands of those mad 
United Syrians. He did not even 
wish to be King of Syria—at least 
just yet. You French and we Britisn 
must have a common policy in the 
Near and Middle East; we must ap- 
pease and conciliate both Arab and 
Turk. We propose to back you to the 
limit in Syria; you in return should 
back us where our interests are para- 
mount.” 

There are wise persons who think 
that there are few things more to 
be desired for the world’s welfare 
than a cordial Franco-British under- 
standing and a common Franco-Brit- 
ish policy regarding the Near and 
Middle East. We incline to go with 
them. Such a common policy should 
have forestalled the worst of the pres- 
ent difficulties. Even now such a 
common policy should go far to re- 
store the damaged prestige of the 
Frank. Oh, Midas, Midas! Thou hast 
transmitted thy curses of Dionysus 
and Apollo to all who seek fortune or 
power in thy quarter of this silly orb; 
they, like you, are distinguished for 
long ears and lust of gold. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
July 3.] 

UPPER SILESIA: A dispatch of June 
25 announced that General Hoefer had 
agreed to withdraw beyond the German 
border, as Korfanty had already agreed 
to withdraw beyond the Polish border. 
But since then, except for an elaborate 
account of an Interallied tea-party at 
Gross Strehlitz, the cables have been al- 
most silent concerning the comedy in 
Upper Silesia. 

It is said that Germany will present 
the Allies with a handsome bill for dam- 
ages in Upper Silesia, on the ground that 
the Allies were responsible under the 
Versailles treaty for protection to life 
and property. Berlin “has reason.” 


GERMANY: We understand that the 
zyerman Government has officially an- 
nounced fulfillment of its disarmament 
engagements. We await the report of 
the Interallied Commission of Control. 

A German gentleman dubbed “Albert 
the Silent” is dead. For forty-four years 
he was a member of the Reichstag with- 
out making a speech. He of Orange, von 
Moltke, and other silent ones will doubt- 
less welcome him below the Yellow 
Springs. 


GREAT BRITAIN: The coal strike 
is over. The miners go back to work to- 
morrow, the Fourth. Mr. Lloyd George 
sees smooth sailing ahead; is very en- 
thusiastic about the “‘standard wage” (as 
a first charge against the industry, and 
by districts, we suppose) and profit-shar- 
ing features of the settlement. So far, 
so good; but we wish he had said a word 
about reorganization. Intimation lack- 
ing that drastic reorganization is con- 
templated, we are not hopeful. 

Every little while, when Mr. Lloyd 
George’s apparent ambages of policy have 
exasperated us so that we could almost 
wish Lord Northcliffe and his other 
enemies had their will of him, we read 
a speech of his which carries us off our 
feet and makes us doubt whether our 
misgivings of him are justified: so splen- 
did and persuasive the eloquence, so 
noble the sentiments. Such an effect on 
us had the speech which opened the Brit- 
ish Imperial Conference, reported in the 
newspapers of June 21. Having dipped 
into Machiavelli to break the spell, we 
reflected for the nth time that, when- 
ever Lloyd George finds himself desper- 
ately embarrassed and discredited by 
his acts, he makes a speech, and all’s 
well. An exception is his “fair play” 
speech; it is to be noted that Briand has 
declined to meet Lloyd George since that 
speech. 

We are not saying that Lloyd George 


deserves to be discredited by his politi- 
cal acts. Necessity and distant goals 
may be argued to justify many political 
actions which do not smell sweet. We 
can not recommend Reynard for a model; 
but may one not be allowed, like poor 
Wat, to crank and cross and indent with 
the way when the hot scent-snuffing po- 
litical hounds are close upon? 

In his Imperial Conference speech Mr. 
Lloyd George expressed gratitude for the 
pacific gestures from America, and ex- 
pressed a hope that they would be fol- 
lowed by definite proposals contemplating 
armament reductions. But he added sig- 
nificantly: “But we can not forget that 
the very life of the United Kingdom, as 
also of Australia and New Zealand, and 
indeed of the whole Empire, has been 
built on sea power. Sea power is neces- 
sarily the basis of the Empire’s existence. 
We have, therefore, to look to measures 
which our security requires.” Exactly 
so. Wherefore we ask in some bewilder- 
ment precisely where we have arrived. 


FRANCE: The Crown Prince Hiro- 
hito of Japan, evidently an engaging and 
well-trained young gentleman, visiting 
France recently, caught the fancy of the 
French. “Why not a little rapproche- 
ment, commercial, intellectual, artistic, 
with these so interesting and charming 
people? Strange we never thought of 
it before,” say the French. And the 
French journalist, scanning a map of the 
Pacific, speculates. ‘“‘A struggle for the 
mastery of the Pacific impends. We shall 
not take part in that struggle; our navy 
is only for defense. But some of our 
possessions in the Pacific should be valu- 
able to a participant in the struggle. 
There! Look at New Caledonia! What 
a strategic position! What a place for 
a naval station Noumea, with its splendid 
harbor! We are not selfish or avari- 
cious; at any rate no more so than 
others. But it is pleasant to discover 
such assets. The bidding for Noumea 
might be high. It is like finding a bag 
of louis d’or.” The Paris journalist is 
never at a loss for ingenious and pleas- 
ant fancies. But, leaving such fancies, 
a rapprochement between France and 
Japan is a very natural and proper thing. 
The two peoples have a great deal in 
common. Though somewhat corrupted 
in recent years, they are the most artistic 
peoples on the planet. Both have evolved 
an art of living, of which the ideal (in 
some instances almost achieved) is ele- 
gant simplicity (simplex munditiis). 


LUXEMBURG: A long contest be- 
tween France and Belgium has ended by 
Luxemburg’s acceptance of Belgium as 
her economic protector, so to speak, 
France assenting. The two nations are 


merged economically. Customs barriers 
disappear. Belgian replaces Luxemburg 
money, except in denominations below 
ten francs to a limited amount. The 
railroad systems of the two countries 
are combined under a single administra- 
tion. A beneficent arrangement for Lux- 
emburg; Luxemburg is too little to be 
self-sufficient. 


NEAR EAST: Mustapha Kemal’s en- 
voy, Samy Bey, is in Paris or London 
talking peace; Constantine continues to 
denounce grim war. But why has Con- 
stantine evacuated the Ismid front? The 
one explanation we have seen advanced 
seems to us plausible; namely, that Con- 
stantine, giving Mustapha Kemal credit 
for being as much of a jackass as he 
himself is, expected Kemal to sweep at 
once to the Bosporus (annihilating the 
handful of Allied troops on the Ismid 
peninsula, should they offer resistance) 
and try to take Constantinople (mount- 
ing big guns; one must suppose, on the 
high southern shore, and driving the 
great Allied fleet out of the narrow pas- 
sage). But Samy says Mustapha has no 
present intention of attacking Constanti- 
nople, though possession of that town is 
one of the things mentioned in the “na- 
tional compact”; a compact every item 
of which must be realized, or it means 
nothing to sluice the veins and sign in 
blood or to swear by the beard of the 
Prophet. Will the British give up Con- 
stantinople, where they are pretty snug? 
Perhaps so, if satisfied that Mustapha 
will break with Moscow. 

( 

MISCELLANEOUS: The Council of 
the League of Nations, just adjourned, 
did not settle the Polish-Lithuanian dis- 
pute. It did, we understand, persuade 
the delegates to engage that there should 
be no fighting before the League As- 
sembly meeting in September and to re- 
sume their little talks at Brussels (a 
pleasant city). 

The League Council did not act upon 
the Albanian complaints against the 
Serbians and the Greeks. It humorously 
passed the buck to the Council of Ambas- 
sadors. 

The League Council did not act upon 
mandates. They wrote a letter to the 
interested powers, suggesting that the 
latter satisfy the United States at all 
points; until when it would be useless to 
do anything. 

The League Council turned over to the 
Council of Ambassadors completion of 
arrangements for Austria’s relief. The 
United States had to be dealt with, and 
the United States Government has a 
special wastebasket marked “League of 
Nations.” 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Emancipation of English 
Women 


IN TWO PARTS—PART ONE 


Vocational 


F late the English public has been 

amused by three minor comedies, 
none of them perhaps of very vital im- 
portance, but all of them illustrating the 
great theme of which I am writing: the 
emancipation of women. The first com- 
edy was on the entrance of our first 
female member of Parliament, Lady As- 
tor, to the House of Commons, when 
there occurred a slight dispute as to the 
seat which she considered herself entitled 
to occupy. When she was accused of un- 
ladylike behavior, she replied that she 
had no desire to be as ladylike as some 
of the distinguished gentlemen by. whom 
she was surrounded. 

The second comedy was when the cele- 
brated and somewhat risquée comédienne, 
Marie Lloyd, was called to serve on a 
jury. In spite of the fact that the case 
on which she was to pronounce judg- 
ment was a trial for divorce, she refused 
to obey the summons and only submitted 
to the judgment of the law after many 
protests. 

The third comedy was on the appear- 
ance within the sacred walls of the Inner 
Temple, one of the most imposing sanc- 
tuaries of the English law, of the first 
woman barrister, or rather, barrister- 
to-be. 

These three comedies are illustrative 
of one great fact, the fact that England 
has at last realized that a woman’s great- 
est glory is not, according to the recog- 
nized canons of popular taste, her hair, 
but her brain. It took a European war 
to convince us of this fact, but it is worth 
being convinced. English women during 
the war performed an inestimable serv- 
ice, as did American women. And now 
they are claiming their reward. 

It was frequently contended by the op- 
ponents of feminism that women did not 
want any new privileges, that they would 
not use them even if these were given. 
Especially was this legend woven with 
regard to the vote. Women, it was said, 
would never go to the polls, except a 
few sexless persons such as our cele- 
brated Chrystabel Pankhurst, “who was 
not a woman at all.” Never has any 
prophecy been more radically falsified. I 
have recently been speaking in many of 
the great industrial districts of Great 
Britain, and always my audiences have 
been crowded with women. They are 
interested in the minutest problems of 
finance, they ask close questions about 
intricate details of industrial policy, and 


they are moreover animated by a burning 
sense of idealism, which is lacking in 
many men. No audience is more readily 
indignant against our Government’s 
Irish policy than an audience of British 
women. 

In the professional world very great 
progress has been made, and we are not 
far from the time when a woman will 
be able to choose for herself any career 
for which she is best suited. For in- 
stance, the great flow of women into the 
medical schools of our universities has 
given the woman doctor a footing that 
no power on earth will move, and, as I 
have mentioned, women are now for the 
first time qualifying for the profession 
of the law. But it is in engineering and 
trades and professions of a similar na- 
ture that perhaps the greatest revolution 
has taken place. 

Before the war the woman engineer 
was, in England, a negligible quantity. 
But when in 1915 the tragic shortage of 
munitions became known, the opportu- 
nity occurred. To quote from a recent 
article by the well-known Englishwoman, 
Miss Iris Cummins: “In 1916 the Min- 
istry of Munitions’ Exhibition of Wo- 
men’s Work in Engineering demon- 
strated what a wide field had been cov- 
ered. Its exhibits showed that women 
were responsible for the manufacture 
of aero-engines, parts of internal com- 
bustion engines, magnetos, parts of gun- 
breech mechanisms and sights, the set- 
ting up and grinding of machine tools— 
all skilled work.” It has been estimated 
that during this period close on a mil- 
lion and a half of women, having re- 
ceived some sort of training, worked in 
the engineering and allied trades on the 
manufacture of munitions of war. In 
addition to this, women are now eligible 
for membership in the Institute of Naval 
Architects, the North-East Coast Insti- 
tution of Engineers and Shipbuilders, 
and the Institution of Electrical Engi- 
neers, while the Council of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers is, at the time of writ- 
ing, considering the admission of women 
to its ranks. 

Naturally the admission of women to 
pursuits hitherto barred has not been 
without its difficulties. For instanee, 
what are to be the bounds, if any, of 
women in the jury system? The ques- 
tion was raised in an acute form when 
recently, in a particularly objectionable 
case, the evidence was so unsavory that 
some women refused to examine it. This 
will always be an awkward question, and, 


as long as human nature remains what it 
is, the difficulty will remain. However, 
the most prejudiced observer would find 
it hard to deny that English women have, 
on the whole, acquitted themselves in the 
jury box with a gravity, a candor, and 
a courage which has won universal ap- 
proval. 

It is the same with regard to the law. 
I am a member of the Inner Temple, 
and one of the customs of this ancient 
and learned society is that, before the 
student can be “called to the bar,’ he 
must, apart from passing his exams, 
“keep” twelve dining terms. Much dis- 
cussion took place among us as to how 
the first woman would acquit herself on 
this occasion. It did not last long. The 
first woman put us all to shame. She 
knew more about the Law of Real Prop- 
erty than any of us, and her knowledge 
of Roman Law made us blush. It was 
an interesting scene. Imagine a huge 
hall, full of chattering, black-robed stu- 
dents. Above us the dark-stained roof, 
lost in shadow. Behind us the richly 
carved walls, decorated with the innumer- 
able coats of arms of the various men 
who have served as “‘Lectors” to the So- 
ciety. And in the middle of that ancient 
and impressive scene, one _ solitary 
woman. It was the blending, in a truer 
sense than geographical, of the Old 
World and the New. 

With women engineers, women law- 
yers, and women members of Parliament, 
it would seem that few doors were now 
closed to the aspiring Englishwoman. 
But one door still remains shut, and that 
in some ways the most important of all, 
the door of religion. The problem has re- 
cently been given much publicity by the 
refusal of the Bishop of London to allow 
Miss Maud Royden to preach in his dio- 
cese. Nobody doubts the sanctity of the 
Bishop of London, but I feel he can not 
have heard Miss Royden preach. It is 
as divine a performance as most of us 
are likely to witness on this side of the 
clouds. And yet, strange to say, most 
of the opposition to her seems to come 
from women themselves. The letters pro- 
testing against her are nearly all from 
women, and one prominent society lady 
has written to say that “If any woman 
had the impudence to preach in her 
church she for one would not hesitate to 
walk straight out.” 

It can not be that this attitude will 
long continue. Women have so greatly 
triumphed in their fight for self-expres- 
sion, that they are bound, sooner or later, 
to triumph altogether. Never had this 
England of ours a greater need for their 
help and their inspiration. Out of our 
necessity will come the fulfilment of their 
ideals. 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
Late President of the Oxford Union 
Society 
London, June 21 
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Garrulities of an Octogenarian 


Editor 


[This article is the latest of a series written 
by its editor for The Unpartisan Review. It 
was in manuscript when that review was sus- 
pended and its subscription list handed over 
to The Weekly Review. We trust that the 
article will help make the subscribers to the 
Unpartizan feel at home with the Weekly, and 
be a not unwelcome variety to the earlier sub- 
scribers to the Weekly. 

The author has promised to follow it with 
some contrasts between the New York of his 
early years and the city of to-day.] 


N Number 27 of The Unpartizan Re- 

view, when I was telling my college 
experiences, I said that I should have 
more to tell of one Daniel C. Gilman, the 
young librarian who gave me a squint 
toward the publishing trade, and of 
whom I was, so far as I know, the only 
advocate as successor at Yale of Presi- 
dent Woolsey. 

Way off in California, however, there 
were more people who estimated him as 
I did, and they got him out there as 
president of their State university. 

About 1874, Johns Hopkins of Balti- 
more left money to found a university, 
and the trustees sent for Gilman. He 
came to look over the ground, and be- 
cause I was from Baltimore he had a talk 
with me to get my impressions of how 
his ideas would be apt to work there. 

He began by asking what I thought 
of a university which, instead of having 
the students pay it, would pay them; 
and he then developed the idea of an in- 
stitution for the higher education of 
picked graduates of other colleges—for 
turning bachelors of arts (I doubt if 
there were then bachelors of science or 
music or cookery, etc.) into doctors of 
philosophy. 

After I had heard his scheme, I said 
it was a great one, but that in my judg- 
ment Baltimore was about the last city in 
civilization where he could carry it out 
—that, more than a dozen years before, 
Holmes had given the reasons in “The 
Professor,” when he said substantially 
that Baltimore could not be expected to 
take much interest in intellectual things 
as long as it had the best of terrapin and 
canvas-back ducks. 

Another obstacle I cited was the in- 
tense local enthusiasm characteristic of 
the South: “They won’t let you devote 
that fund to the education of any but 
‘the youth of Maryland.’ ” 

A third obstacle was in the fact that 
Hopkins had left to the university trus- 
tees his home estate with the obvious 
intention that the university should be 
placed upon it. This was a considerable 
tract on the edge of the city, but on the 
wrong edge, with miles of the inferior 
portions intervening between it and 
everything which was desirable for the 


neighborhood of a university. More- 
over (though we did not know it then) 
the strongest man in the board of trus- 
tees had bought a large tract of land near 
the expected site. 

Notwithstanding all this, Gilman un- 
dertook the job, and I was honored with 
much of his confidence while he carried 
it out. I found it intensely interesting, 
and perhaps I can give an idea of it that 
will interest you, especially as it will 
be new to most readers: for the inside 
of it was not realized by many contempo- 
raries, and few are left to tell of it. 

From the beginning, Gilman strove to 
make the. university not merely an ob- 
ject of interest to the best people, but 
really an important part of their lives. 
Instead of going off beyond their sight, 
with miles of intervening slums, he took 
at once what he announced to be tempo- 
rary quarters in some modest buildings 
on the edge of the best residence sec- 
tion, and in a direction opposite to that 
of what, to nearly everybody but him 
(and me), was the expected ultimate 
site. Schools for the humanities, which 
required no elaborate apparatus, he 
easily located in inexpensive houses that 
had been built for residences. He pro- 
vided no dormitories. Thus he had to 
call upon his trustees for only two or 
three laboratories and, what was perhaps 
of even greater value in his scheme for 
getting the university into the lives of 
the most influential people, a modest as- 
sembly hall. 

Largely by means of his assembly hall, 
Gilman early built up an influential de- 
sire, especially among the women, that 
the university should remain where it 
was. He scoured the country for in- 
teresting lectures, and lay in wait for 
noted foreign visitors to hold forth after- 
noons in that hall, and he regularly sent 
invitations to the best people to attend. 
He went into society freely himself and 
encouraged his professors to go. Before 
long, his professor of biology—Huxley’s 
co-laborer and sometimes co-author, 
Harry Martin, whom I can’t help nam- 
ing as my dear friend (he, by the way, 
wrote the enormously successful “Human 
Body” in my American Science Series) — 
married my other dear friend, Mrs. Gen- 
eral Pegram, who was probably the most 
influential woman in Baltimore society. 
She, as Hetty Carey, and her charming 
cousin Conny (afterwards the well- 
known author Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
married to Jefferson Davis’ private sec- 
retary), had been the social souls of the 
Confederacy in Richmond. The papers 
of the time, I well remember, were so 
full of accounts of their charms and 
activities in bazaars, tableaux, theatri- 


cals—all activities for raising money and 
keeping up morale—that their names 
were well known in the North, and of 
interest to young men who were, as, 
thank God, I have always been, adorers 
of the sex. I then little thought that in 
our middle life, Hetty, still beautiful, 
and I should be close friends. This seems 
wandering a bit from the founding of a 
university, but it is not: for, as the wife 
of a Johns Hopkins professor, she did 
probably more than any other person to 
make the new institution the social fad, 
which it soon became, and to a consider- 
able degree remained after the novelty 
wore off. 

Within a few years after the uni- 
versity was founded, it had revolution- 
ized Baltimore society from the condi- 
tions described by Doctor Holmes, and 
done more to diminish the consumption 
of Maryland whiskey in the higher circles 
than I count upon national prohibition 
permanently to effect. 

As a publisher, I wish to give my testi- 
mony that within a dozen years Gilman 
made the possession of a Ph. D. from 
Johns Hopkins a strong presumption in 
favor of any author I was seeking for 
technical work. 

For my younger readers I may add 
that to the example set by Gilman we 
owe the provisions for graduate instruc- 
tion now general in our higher universi- 
ties. When Johns Hopkins was founded, 
these provisions elsewhere in America 
were negligible, and our graduates gen- 
erally had to seek them abroad. 

Gilman’s early Ph.D.’s have been an 
element in American life that can not 
be overestimated. They include Presi- 
dent Wilson, the late Ambassador Page, 
Governors Ritchie of Maryland and 
Yaeger of Porto Rico; Editors Albert 
Shaw and Fabian Franklin; and Profes- 
sors Henry C. Adams, Bloomfield, John 
Dewey, Howell, Jameson, Royce, E. B. 
Wilson, and the lamented Sedgwick. 

It was with remarkable prescience that 
at the celebration of the university’s 
quarter-centennial, in 1902, the man the 
alumni chose to speak for them was 
Woodrow Wilson, and well he did it. 

About 1910 an ideal site was given to 
the university, and it is now located 
there. 

Before I leave Johns Hopkins, per- 
haps, as these are personal reminiscences, 
I should record that some years ago its 
Phi Beta Kappa society invited me to 
deliver the address after their annual 
dinner, and before the dinner made me 
an honorary member. Perhaps it .was 
well for me that that action was not 
deferred till after the address. 

About 1880, when I had been made 
Chairman of the Committee to found the 
University Club Library, I went to Johns 
Hopkins, especially to the aforesaid “dear. 
old Gildersleeve,” for a motto for the 
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bookplate. The library now has 40,000 
volumes—about the size of the Yale li- 
brary when I was in college—prob- 
ably the finest club library in the world, 
and in the finest club house. I delight 
in its beauty every time I go to it. The 
architects, McKim, Mead and White, 
were all members of the club. 


To Charlie McKim, probably more than 
to any other man, is due the renaissance 
in American architecture which has 
raised it from its low estate in the six- 
ties to perhaps the first position in the 
world. About that time, I was casting 
about for a profession, and at the men- 
tion of architecture, my mother-in-law 
said: “You might as well be a carpenter,” 
which was then the exact truth. I well 
remember when I first met McKim, one 
morning at the house of O. B. Frothing- 
ham, at whose church I think I first saw 
Godkin. McKim had just got back from 
his studies in Europe, and I was struck 
by his intelligent comments on the build- 
ings in various pictures inthe room. . . 
Here is a rather amusing illustration of 
the eccentricities of genius: I went to 
McKim once to draw me a modest coun- 
try house. I made the plans in the 
rough, as I always do. He was full of the 
kindest interest, and made me a free- 
hand perspective with which I was de- 
lighted and for which I at once asked him 
to make plans. When they came, they 
bore no relation to what had gone be- 
fore. I wrote that I hoped. he had not 
lost the preceding sketches and begged 
him to work them up. He was very 
amiable, and said that the new scheme 
would save me money. I told him I 
was entirely ready to spend the money 
required for the house we had decided 
upon, and he cheerfully agreed to send 
me the plans for it. When they came, 
they had little more relation to what had 
gone before than the first set had. When 
I pointed this out, he exclaimed: “Oh, 
I see that you are one of these bother- 
some clients who know what they want. 
You shall have it.” 

After the house had stood some fifteen 
years, one afternoon when I was play- 
ing in a quartette, there was brought me 
a telegram saying that it had been 
burned to the ground. I read the tele- 
gram to the other players, and said: “I 
can do nothing about it now: we may 
as well go on with our music.” And 
we did. 


Everything in the house was burned 
up, except, of all things, a pile of coal 
in the cellar. Another afternoon, a dozen 
years later, I was again playing in a 
quartette, when my wife came in and 
said: ‘“Pumpelly’s summer house has 
been burned down.” That house had 
been to us almost as our own. When I 
told Pumpelly of the coincidence, he said: 
“Hadn’t you better stop playing in quar- 
tettes?” I told him that the suggestion 


had often been made, but for another 
reason. 


Rural architecture reminds me of St. 
Gaudens’ place at Cornish, where I spent 
many pleasant hours with him, and 
where, with the assistance of “Father 
Babb,” a noted architect in his day, he 
had put a Greek portico, or rather col- 
onnade, the length of an old gambrel- 
roofed brick house, and scattered over 
the place sundry other beautiful Greek 
structures—one of them a colonnade be- 
hind a swimming pool, with a wide plat- 
form intervening, which was frequently 
the scene of dramatic entertainments, 
the audience being on the other side of 
the pool. 

Once he told me that he considered the 
Gattamalata a greater statue than the 
Colleoni. I never saw the Gattamalata 
in the flesh, so to speak. Since I saw the 
Colleoni some forty years ago, I have 
had a picture of it in every house in 
which I have lived. It’s very odd, by the 
way, that the finest equestrian statue in 
the world (me judice contra St. Gaudens) 
should stand in perhaps the only city 
where there are no other horses. 

St. Gaudens was one of the most 
amiable and delightful of men. He be- 
gan as a cameo cutter. I think I have 
already quoted the saw that his face 
looked as if he had made it. When talk 
flagged, which it seldom did, it was 
enough to sit and look at his face. 


When I was a young man, nearly every 
print shop displayed a copy of “The 
Charms of Music” or “The Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” lovely genre pictures of 
darkey life. In one case a man leaned 
meditatively by a cottage door listening 
to a fiddler seen within; in the other, a 
group was dancing. They were by East- 
man Johnson, the most delightful painter 
of genre in the America of his time, 
and perhaps the best portrait painter. 
Among his claims to immortality, which 
I believe I’ve mentioned in an earlier 
paper, was membership of the Fifty- 
fourth Street Gang—because he lived on 
Fifty-fifth Street. His studio was in the 
top of the house, and I spent many a 
happy moment there. Once he had me 
come to criticise a portrait of President 
Woolsey of Yale, which he had painted 
for the University Club. He had copied 
it from a sketch he had made in a day’s 
run up to New Haven and back. I said: 
“It’s a fine portrait, Eastman, but it’s 
not as fine as the sketch.” ‘“That’s so,” 
he answered, “but I’ll be damned if you 
can have the sketch.” . . 

He had a lively wit of his own, and 
used to tell stories as well as Quincy 
Ward, but they were from the imagina- 
tion, not from experience like Quincy’s 
(or rather Mike’s, short for* Michel 
Angelo—see a previous paper) and did 
not have that inimitable spontaneous 


quirk at the end which made Ward’s un- 
forgettable. I always remember him 
telling his experiences to a little group, 
and Eastman half quoting some product 
of the humorous imagination to the de- 
light of the long table where we used 
to tell stories after supper—in the days 
when the club was only half as large 
as it is now and we all knew each other. 
It is much more magnificent now, and 
the table is much more elaborate—but! 
I suppose all old men exude many such 
“buts.” 

I once spent some happy days with 
Eastman at his summer home in Nan- 
tucket. A near neighbor was Charles 
O’Conor, who had been the leader of the 
New York bar, and its terror. His learn- 
ing and logic were famous, but his 
sarcasm and invective were dreaded 
more. And there, in his old age, after 
his merciless triumphs, he was, I speak 
deliberately, the very gentlest man, and 
the most deferential to every human be- 
ing, man, woman, and child, that I ever 
knew. To be with him was an educa- 
tion in the kindly virtues. He seemed 
to have a profound respect for mere 
human nature. I never saw anything 
exactly like it in anybody else, even in 
the gentlest woman. It was a strange 
thing. I wish I could convey it. Per- 
haps you can imagine that it made 
O’Conor, with his exceptional mind and 
experience of the world, a wonderful host 
at his mid-day dinners. 


Very gentle people are apt to remind 
me of Winslow Homer, and yet, before I 
knew him, his piratical moustache led me 
to expect to find him loud-voiced and ag- 
gressive. I was with him once for a 
little while in the Adirondacks, but long 
enough to have often regretted that he 
kept away from New York during his 
later life. 


Another artist whose fame has sur- 
vived was Homer Martin. Qnce when we 
were discussing pre-Raphaelitism he 
said: “At its best it’s the photograph, 
and at its worst it’s Farrar.” Farrar 
was a pupil of Ruskin who spent some 
years here in the sixties and seventies 
and had considerable influence in leading 
our artists from convention back to na- 
ture. Their method was to go into minute 
detail. 

Farrar told me that on going to 
Ruskin’s lecture room for the opening 
of a course, he found the door locked 
and bearing a notice of postponement. 
He went again, with a smaller number 
of aspirants, at the second appointed 
date, with a repetition of the experience. 
Still a third time, with still further re- 
duced numbers, he tried; and Ruskin 
was there, and told them that the dis- 
appointments had been designed, to win- 
now the class down to those with the 
degree of interest he desired. 

HENRY HOLT 
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The Fight 


LMOST everyone was sorry that Car- 
pentier didn’t win, but there was 

some consolation in the fact that Mr. 
Shaw (who is often so infuriatingly 
right) was, for once, flamingly wrong. 

The golden seed of the Carpentier 
legend, so zealously propagated—not 
merely in the sporting pages, but even in 
the editorial columns, for almost all 
newspaper men are happy children at 
heart, and love a well-turned fairy tale— 
had taken root in the bosom of a great 
people. It is no jape to say that for sev- 
eral weeks the physical pulchritude of M. 
Georges had become a matter of national 
gravity. One day the public’s gaze was 
thoughtfully directed toward the justly 
united charm and adequacy of his legs, 
which threatened, by their sheer popu- 
larity, to remain forever untrousered like 
those of Captain Good, R.N., worshipped 
by the savages in Rider Haggard’s excel- 
lent tale “Alan Quatermain.” Another 
day it was the lucid full-orbed splendor 
of his gray eyes; or his blonde hyacin- 
thine hair; or the slenderness of his 
waist was anxiously conned. It might all 
have been slightly laughable had it not 
been so delightfully simple, refreshing, 
and Arcadian. At any rate for several 
days M. Carpentier supplanted the con- 
jugalities of an ex-banker and ex-hus- 
band on the Front Page—matter for 
cheers. It is to be conjectured that the 
French hero did not read the American 
papers; or if he did, he has notable pa- 
tience not to have plied his hands upon 
some of the “scribes” who so enthus- 
iastically meditated his personal graces. 

But in the meantime, Mr. Dempsey 
fared rather ill. It was admitted that he 
was a man-killer, and that his right fist 
was known, in his intimate circle, as 
“Tron Mike.” But there were unpleasant 
insinuations as to his caution in military 
affairs. These murmurings were very 
likely unjust. At any rate he seems on 
this occasion to have profited by his war 
occupation, which was steam riveting. 

The first thing to be said, by any gen- 
erous observer of the Battle of Boyle’s 
Thirty Acres, is that Dempsey emerges 
with greatly refreshed laurels. Not that 
M. Carpentier loses any crcdit—far from 
it: his conduct had all the charm and gal- 
lantry one expected from a soldier of 
France; but I think we were all a little 
less than fair to Mr. Dempsey. If this 
is a time for confession, I must admit 
that I (with a good many others) cried, 
in the crux of the combat (when Georges 
made his lovely spring, and came to port 
snugly upon Dempsey’s jaw), Kill the big 
bum! I regret those ill-considered words. 
I hope Dempsey didn’t hear. 

For Dempsey, in his own grim way, 
was a figure quite as interesting and good 


to look upon as the fairer, more his- 
trionic Frenchman. He was well aware 
of the prevailing sympathy with his op- 
ponent—a phase surely quite new in in- 
ternational sport. He was aware that 
thousands regarded Gorgeous Georges 
(how pleasant are the phrases of the 
Sporting Page!) as a kind of muscular 
angel or heavenly sheriff expressly com- 
missioned by destiny to lay him low. He 
kept his own counsel, showed no personal 
malice, and went about his business in a 
dark, determined mood. His mien could 
be described as sullen, yet that is not 
quite the right word. He was, in the odd- 
est way, a combination of efficient fer- 
ocity and generous compunction. One 
surmised that he is, under right condi- 
tions, the kindest of creatures, who al- 
ways calls children “kiddies” and has a 
lively taste in zebra silk shirts. 

See, then, the picture. A huge horse- 
shoe of red and white flowers, inscribed 
SUCCESS, is carried to the ring and set 
in Carpentier’s corner. Georges arrives 
smiling that captivating, wistful, aston- 
ishing smile; is photographed before the 
floral piece, acknowledges the plaudits 
with raised clasped hands and sinuous 
flexions; sits, serene and calm, in his 
corner, his pale, handsome, tranquil face 
uplifted to watch the soaring planes. Just 
behind me, an ecstatic French journalist 
is rushing off his cable copy, page by 
page. He passes a sheet over my shoulder 
to a messenger boy, who, entranced, de- 
lays a minute or so to carry it to the wire. 
I read the message in his hand. It says: 


Carpentier etat superbe calme im- 
pressionant toujours meme confiance 
sans exageration dissimulant pas va 
jouer partie formidable sur ring. 


And then Dempsey climbs up at the 
opposite corner. He is embarrassed. It 
appears that the floral piece is meant for 
him: it must be taken from Georges’ 
corner and brought over to Jack’s; 
though I am sure that, left to himself, he 
would have let it stay where it was. He 
is surrounded by satellites, and looms 
starkly above them. The crowd roars for 
him, and he waves briefly. He is brought 
forward to greet Carpentier and, while 
the Frenchman smiles divinely and has 
some graceful word to say, Jack is dis- 
trait. They are as oddly matched as Des- 
demona and the Moor. This is plainly 
agony: he keeps his head bent down and 
sideways, and will not look at Georges. 
Is this sullen rage, or the pang of awk- 
ward nervousness? Jack, with native sim- 
plicity, seems to feel this is all monkey 
business. He and Georges are here to 
lay one another cold, not to give a knot of 
hangers-on a chance to strut their 
moment in the ring. Why not get to it? 


And as he sits, while his hands are band- 
aged and gloved, his dark cropped poll 
bends gloomily over his fists. But that is 
the last of his discomfiture. Once they are 
in the ring, alone, Dempsey is, after the 
first twenty seconds, Master of the 
Event. And it is true, as they now say in 
answer to the absurd talk of a legal pro- 
ceeding, he fought in self-defence. 
Georges hit him first! 

There is no need to recapitulate the 
stunning dramatic quality of those four 
rounds; the daily press has cast so clear 
a beam upon the details, I would not 
weary you. But I can not resist quoting 
two human outcries that were uttered be- 
side me, The telegraph messenger, at the 
climax of Carpentier’s desperate drive in 
the second round, cried in a very passion 
of hopefulness, “Come on, Georges!” 
(pronouncing the plural of George, as 
we would say the Four Georges.) And 
then at the end, while many of us sadly 
(and almost unbelievingly) gazed upon 
the downfall of our little fairy tale, as 
the White Knight lay sprawled upon the 
canvas, a professional in a pink shirt 
yelled, tremulous with joy, “Oh Jack, you 
One Hundred Per Cent American 
World’s Champion, You!’ I looked be- 
hind me at the French correspondent. He 
was bent over his paper, and his mind 
was plainly frazzled, for he was writing 
Carpentier tua Carpentier en quatre. 

The people had imagined a vain thing. 
They had imagined that, by some quaint 
stroke of magic, the general laws of 
physics might be reversed. But Dempsey 
was not merely bigger, more powerful, 
and longer of reach; he was methodical 
and shrewd. Carpentier was fighting out 
of his class. And I like to think that the 
remark reported as Dempsey’s, when he 
helped lift the beaten man, was true: 
“He’s a good tough kid.” 


Mr. Shaw, when the World inquired by 
cable “How about it now?” replied that 
Carpentier “won a moral victory in the 
first round.” What that means, I can 
hardly surmise. The real moral victory 
was that of Governor Edwards, who re- 
fused to allow the fight to be stopped by 
fanatical agitators. Governor Edwards 
was trailed into the arena by Rev. Dr. 
John Roach Straton, the eminent eaves- 
dropper upon low life. Dr. Straton may 
perhaps have convinced himself that he 
found a text for a hell-pulverizing ser- 
mon. But I don’t see how. The whole 
affair was managed with a nicety of de- 
corum that was almost staggering. A 
crowd of 90,000 gathered without rowdy- 
ism or any sign of disorder or distress. 
And as for the fight itself, it had all the 
moral and purgatorial elements of any 
great drama. For one day, a large slice 
of the world gloated adoringly upon the 
courage and skill of two men. As long 
as courage and skill are desirable qual- 
ities, that is no bad thing. 

CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
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Correspondence 


Sims and the Proprieties 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I have read with care Mr. Denby’s 
reprimand of Admiral Sims in the vain 
attempt to discover wherein that officer 
has transgressed. It contains no clear- 
cut expression as to what may or may 
not be said by an officer who is abroad 
in a purely private capacity (as Sims 
was) and in no possible sense as a rep- 
resentative. Is he debarred from the 
condemnation of treasonable activities, 
especially when these aim at destroying 
the good relations existing between his 
country and that in which he chances 
to be? If so, why? Mr. Denby charges 
that Sims’ “public statements, if cor- 
rectly reported, dealt with matters which 
should properly be the subject for com- 
ment by no higher |? high] Government 
official other than the one to whom the 
care of our foreign policy is entrusted.” 
Is this an arraignment of our Secretary 
of State? That Mr. Hughes has been 
silent in this respect proves conclusively 
that the matter is in his opinion not one 
of national importance exclusively under 
his jurisdiction. Admiral Sims was no 
more disloyal to our State Department 
than he would have been to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce had he discussed the 
price of cotton in Liverpool. In his letter 
of June 22, he distinctly repudiated any 
intention of touching on the “Irish Ques- 
tion,” which is, or might be, of concern to 
the Administration. He had endeavored, 
in his speech, to disabuse the British of 
the idea that the Sinn Feiners in our 
midst voiced the sentiments of the Ameri- 
can people. Was that wrong? If so, 
what law or regulation was violated? 
Mr. Denby refers to a certain precedent 
which all of us, to-day, would gladly for- 
get—the reprimand administered to 
Sims for his Guildhall address in 1911. 
The belief was current then and is still 
current that it followed upon the Kaiser’s 
angry protest. Do Americans take pride 
in that “precedent”? It is only alluded 
to by Mr. Denby, not textually quoted, 
hence its applicability to the present case 
is not shown. He speaks of “the pro- 
priety which forbids a Government serv- 
ant of your position discussing such 
matters in a foreign country.” What 
matters does he mean, one would wish to 
know? The indictment might be serious 
were it specific. Being vague, however, 
it fails to carry weight. 

The final sentence of the reprimand 
reads: “The Department expresses its 
strong and unqualified disapproval of 
your conduct in having again delivered 
a highly improper speech in a foreign 
country and you are hereby publicly rep- 
rimanded.” It is only natural, in view 
of this violent language by a Cabinet 


officer, to inquire into the nature of the 
impropriety alleged, which, in justice to 
Admiral Sims, ought to have been plainly 
defined. Did it lie in what he said? All 
real Americans rejoice that one promi- 
nent countryman had the courage to 
utter what they all felt and they honor 
him as their spokesman to the shame of 
the politicians who have stood mute, rat- 
ing votes above patriotism. Was it the 
way in which he said it? I should, my- 
self, have preferred a more dignified 
pronouncement, but solely on the ground 
of taste, while admitting that its very 
colloquialism gave it force, when more 
refined speech would have been weak. 
Was it the place where it was said? 
Where, then, could a better one have been 
found to aid in cementing a national 
friendship? 

Mr. Denby has himself ignored an im- 
portant precedent of long standing in the 
Navy in virtue of which a public rep- 
rimand is reserved as one of the punish- 
ments which may be awarded by a gen- 
eral court-martial. Admiral Sims’ sub- 
ordination is seen in his accepting one 
at Mr. Denby’s hands instead of declining 
openly to receive it, as, within his tradi- 
tional rights, he might well have done. 

The inference is inescapable that, by 
his attitude in this affair, Mr. Denby has 
played politics and, in so doing, has low- 
ered the prestige of the Administration 
in the eyes of all true Americans. Tak- 
ing this fawa pas in connection with 
his demand for “the biggest navy” in 
almost his first address as a Cabinet of- 
ficer, it becomes apparent that he is not 
in accord with the foreign policy and 
the economic programme of the Presi- 
dent. How long, under the circum- 
stances, he will be allowed to retain his 
portfolio is a question now agitated in 
several quarters. 

NAVY 

June 28 


A Slight to Irish-Americans 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

It is probably a good thing that Ad- 
miral Sims spoke as he did, for the 
reason, as you say, that an example of 
backbone is so much needed in our pub- 
lic men, though it is just as well to re- 
member in passing that the Admiral— 
whose courage, of course, no one ques- 
tions—does not hold an elective office. 
The trouble with the Sims case, however, 
which tends to weaken his indictment of 
the Sinn Fein attitude, is that, despite 
his profession of fondness for the Irish 
people, Sims does not qualify his state- 
ment by giving any credit to the great 
mass of our citizens of Irish origin for 
their patriotic behavior after we went 
into the war. The wrench of fighting 
with, instead of against, what they -re- 
garded as their hereditary foe was a ter- 
rible one, and more credit is due them 


than to any other portion of our popula- 
tion, save only the really loyal German- 
Americans. 

Moreover, many of us, non-hyphenates, 
while admiring the Admiral’s splendid 
services, can not but feel a lessened re- 
gard for him because of his seeming 
pleasure in belittling the achievements 
of our Navy during the war. Our share 
in it was no doubt modest, and we should 
frown upon anything like boastfulness, 
yet proper recognition of what unques- 
tioned official reports show was accom- 
plished is not only legitimate, but essen- 
tial to the maintenance of the morale of 
the service. 

I am sure that men in, or connected 
with, the Navy have noticed this short- 
coming with surprise and regret, though 
a proper respect for the spirit of 
discipline—not always observed, be it 
said, by some of their superiors—has 
kept them from open expression of this 
feeling. 

The Sinn Fein agitators in this coun- 
try richly deserve the rebuke which was 
given them, but withholding credit where 
it is due, like the brutally expressed sen- 
timents of another dignitary across the 
water, gets a little bit on our Yankee 
nerves. 

D. L. P. 

Boston, June 30 


“Backward Japan”’ 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In The Weekly Review for June 18 you 
published a book review, entitled “Back- 
ward Japan,” which contained the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Many of the settlers state that they have 
no wish to return to Japan. Yet the laws of 
Japan refuse to them and their descendants 
any liberation from allegiance to the Mikado. 
As American citizens, they and their children 
are claimed as subjects forever to a foreign 
Emperor. As long as this law continues, these 
immigrants are in effect claiming California 
for the Emperor. 

This statement is wholly incorrect. On 
March 15, 1916, the Japanese Govern- 
ment promulgated an Expatriation law 
which provided that a Japanese born 
abroad might lose his Japanese national- 
ity (a) if under the age of fifteen, act- 
ing through a legal representative, (b) 
if between the ages of fifteen and seven- 
teen, with the consent of his guardian, 
(c) if over the age of seventeen, but 
only if he has performed his required 
military service or “otherwise has no ob- 
ligation thereto.” In all of these cases the 
consent of the Minister of State for 
Home Affairs is necessary. The law may 
be illiberal in requiring such consent, but 
I am informed by the Japanese consul 
for Southern California that it has been 
granted in every application for expatria- 
tion so far received in this locality. But 
regardless of its restrictions, the state- 
ment above is clearly untrue. This law 
may be found on page 186 of the State 
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Board of Control’s report on “California 
and the Oriental,” and on pages 711 and 
1190 of the “Hearings on Japanese Im- 
migration,” taken by the House Commit- 
tee of Immigration and Naturalization 
on the Pacific Coast, July and August, 
1920. Even one of the books under re- 
view, Pitkin’s “Must We Fight Japan?” 
refers to it on page 107. 

These inaccuracies only aggravate the 
misrepresentations which already have 
done so much to befog the real issues 
of the Japanese controversy. 

RAYMOND L. BUELL 

Long Beach, Calif., June 25 


[In his book “Must We Fight Japan?” 
Mr. Walter B. Pitkin, on page 108, states: 

If, however, their [Japanese] fathers did not 
render military service to Japan, or if, having 
rendered it, they applied for expatriation in 
vain, then all these boys and girls born in our 
[American] land must remain Japanese citi- 
sens, subject to military service under the mi- 
kado; and all their children and their chil- 
dren’s children, and thus to the end of time. 


The italics are the author’s whose book 
I was reviewing and it may be that my 
summary of his analysis—very strongly 
worded as it was—omitted certain tech- 
nical reservations recently introduced by 
Japan into her laws of naturalization. 
But Mr. Pitkin concludes that even to- 
day Japan “goes much further than the 
Kaiser’s crew did in maintaining contact 
with its exiled sons and in fanning the 
flame of culture and loyalty in their 
breasts.” 

P. W. WILSON] 


Politicians and Statesmen 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

It is not for me to say whether it 
would be creditable or discreditable if 
the “politicians” had opposed my ap- 
pointment as Solicitor General, as stated 
in an editorial in The Review, on the 
authority of Mark Sullivan. I am only 
writing to state the fact that, while 
the appointment was one which the 
President and the Attorney General 
made almost wholly on their own initia- 
tive, yet, as a matter of fact, the “‘poli- 
ticians,” so far as I know, did not op- 
pose it. If there was any opposition to 
the appointment from any class, I never 
knew anything of it. 

By the way, what is the difference 
between a “politician” and a “states- 
man”? I know that the late Mr. Thomas 
B. Reed drew a witty line, but so far as 
my experience goes all statesmen are 
politicians, as under democratic institu- 
tions they are bound to be; but unfortu- 
nately all politicians are not statesmen. 

JAMES M. BECK 

New York, June 29 


[Mr. Beck’s point about statesmen and 
politicians is absolutely well taken, but we 
were not unmindful of it in the editorial 
paragraph to which he refers. We spoke 
of “dissatisfaction among politicians who 
look upon offices primarily as means of 


carrying the next election, and only sec- 
ondarily as means of carrying on the 
Government’s work.’’ There was no 
comma after the word “politicians”, and 
the kind we specified is one of the kinds 
of politicians that are not statesmen.— 
Editors THE WEEKLY REVIEW. | 


Mr. Shaw Again 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Perhaps one’s estimate of George Ber- 
nard Shaw depends somewhat on the gen- 
eration to which one belongs, and Mr. 
Firkins, who in the current issue of The 
Weekly Review answers certain questions 
I had asked him about Shaw, is doubtless 
of a younger generation than myself. 
This is of course in his favor for the 
interpretation of current literature. 


I agree with Mr. Firkins, however, 
that three of the four questions I asked 
him might be answered in the negative 
without conclusively discrediting his 
“impression” that Mr. Shaw is “an ele- 
vated, unselfish, sincere man,” I agree 
with him also that William, in “You 
Never Can Tell,” may well be called a 
dignified character, and he is certainly 
an engaging one. He is the one creation, 
within my limited knowledge of Shaw’s 
plays, that I thought Mr. Firkins could 
name in answer to my second question, 
whether Shaw had ever drawn a digni- 
fied character. Blanco Posnet does not 
seem to me to ring true. Morell, I must 
confess it, I do not know. 


My fourth and main question, whether 
Shaw’s plays do not, as a rule, tend to 
lower one’s estimate of the moral value 
of mankind, Mr. Firkins does not di- 
rectly answer. Perhaps he considers this 
also irrelevant, and probably he thinks 
that he has come close enough to answer- 
ing it when he declares that Shaw “has 
steadily aimed at the redemption of the 
human race in the forms, right or wrong, 
in which he prefigured that redemption.” 
Here there is positive and probably hope- 
less disagreement of opinion between 
Mr. Firkins and myself, perhaps between 
his generation and mine. Shaw does not 
seem to me to regret in the slightest the 
weaknesses and meannesses that he ex- 
poses; he seems rather to revel in the 
contemplation of these qualities in 
others, however clear of them he may 
personally be. This is not the way of an 
unselfish man or of one truly elevated in 
spirit. 

As to his sincerity—I am of course 
stating merely my “impression,” as Mr. 
Firkins has stated his—I do not feel that 
Shaw has the least expectation of re- 
forming the world by his jibes and 
theories. Mr. Firkins speaks gravely of 
Shaw’s “gospels, socialism, eugenics, 
longevity.” Does he really think that in 
“Back to Methuselah” Shaw is making a 
serious proposal for “the redemption of 
the human race”? If so, what a lot of 


fun, such as it is, he misses in reading 
G. B.. 

That Shaw has courage to say what he 
pleases I have never doubted. He showed 
this courage in sneering at the efforts of 
England and her allies to win the war. 
Let him have whatever credit is due him 
for this. 

Let us concede to him also the austere 
virtue of abstaining from ‘“‘meat, alcohol, 
and tobacco”; but when Mr. Firkins goes 
on to say that he is a “hater, even to ex- 
cess, of the truckling of literature to 
sensuality,” I must raise a question. 
Shaw may not “truckle” to sensuality in 
the sense of introducing the sex motive 
for the mere purpose of getting an audi- 
ence, or in the sense of making vice at- 
tractive; he may loathe sensuality itself 
in all its forms, but he dearly loves to 
bring it into the conversation, to think 
about it, and show it up. This process is 
so deliberate and cynical, so lacking in 
the element of normal passion, that it 
leaves me not with a hope for the 
“redemption of the human race” through 
such representations but rather with a 
dismal sense of the hopeless nastiness of 
the race as seen by Shaw. 

He seems to me, even after the evi- 
dence in his favor presented by Mr. Fir- 
kins, intellectual rather than elevated, 
audacious rather than sincere. As to his 
unselfishness, we must try to give due 
weight to the fact, adduced by Mr. 
Firkins, that he has served as a vestry- 
man in a London parish. The amount of 
self-sacrifice involved in this service it is 
difficult for me to estimate, but it should 
be very considerable if it is to offset the 
impression made by his proverbial ego- 
tism and the scorn he shows towards his 
fellowmen in his writings. 

; EDWIN H. HALL 

Cambridge, Mass., June 26 


[ Mr. Hall is greatly distressed because 
one of his fellow-creatures respects 
another. The malady, however noxious, 
is incident to human nature, and I should 
be far from surprised to learn that it 
was endemic among the pupils, friends, 
and neighbors of Mr. Edwin H. Hall. 

O. W. FIRKINS] 


Second Mortgages 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Apropos of the fallacies underlying 
journalistic deductions from the rates of 
interest charged on subordinate mort- 
gages, which are so well exposed in your 
issue of June 25, I would refer you to an 
old and little-known work of Augustine 
Birrell—three or four lectures on the 
law of Trusts and Trustees—in which, 
warning against investment of trust 
funds in second mortgages, he said in 
substance, “for what is a second mort- 
gage? Merely the right to pay off prior 
encumbrances.” 

| 


Kerhonkson, N. Y., June 29 
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New Books and Old 





Books of the Week 


Books oN THE TasL_eE. By Edmund 
Gosse. Scribner. 

Reviews of new books and old, 
and comments upon writers. 
TaminGc New Guinea. By Captain C. A. 

W. Monckton. Lane. 

Racy yarns of his experiences 
with savages and sorcerers. 
CONTEMPORARY Portraits. By Sir Al- 

gernon West. Dutton. 

Recollections of cabinet ministers 
and other extremely civilized per- 
sonages. 

AN ArricAN ApventurE. By Isaac F. 
Marcosson. Lane. 

An American newspaper man 
traveling from the Cape to the 
Congo. 

EXPERIENCES OF A DucG-Ourt, 1914-1918. 
By Major-General Sir C. E. Call- 
well. Dutton. 

A major-general at the British 
War Office, and what he thought of 
tne field-marshals. 











HE “Books on the Table” (Scribner) 

of Mr. Edmund Gosse are books 
which have come to him as material for 
“ten-minute sermons” to the readers of 
the Sunday Times. They are brief, he 
says, because books, in a newspaper, can 
not compete with Football nor the League 
of Nations. “If Literature were bigger, 
Golf would have to be less bulky, and 
how dreadful that would be!” He con- 
siders Walter Savage Landor as “Boy- 
thorn in the Flesh,” accepting the undis- 
puted portrait of Landor in “Bleak 
House.” He writes of George Wyndham 
and Robert Ross, Pascal and Swinburne, 
Tolstoy, Poe, E. V. Lucas, and thirty or 
forty others, small and great. He com- 
mends Mrs. Asquith and her careful in- 
discretions, but is quite severe, almost 
savage, about Daisy Ashford. He picks 
out one of the poorest of her “novels,” 
and belabors it heartily. He can not see 
anything funny in “The Young Visiters” 
and is really annoyed that anybody 
should be amused by it. He speaks with 
enthusiasm of Mr. Walter De La Mare’s 
poetry, comparing it with Blake’s “Songs 
of Innocence,” Coleridge’s ““Kubla Khan,” 
and Christina Rossetti’s “Goblin Market.” 
(I should like to add to these: William 
Allingham, who is certainly one of Mr. 
De La Mare’s spiritual forefathers.) Mr. 
Gosse’s book of essays is written with 
charm and with knowledge; few such 
books have both qualities to any great 
degree. 


Twenty years, or less, ago there was a 
small boy whom I used to chase and oc- 


casionally to spank. Now he is a gold- 
laced officer of the Navy, helping to sail 
dirigible balloons about the sky. Some- 
how, during the War, he came for a 
moment or two into the presence of Earl 
Kitchener of Khartoum, and his merry 
countenance becomes serious when he re- 
calls that impressive and terrible man. 
“He was certainly a very awful person- 
age,” says this youthful officer, his face 
clouding over for an instant, as he re- 
calls that tall form and grave visage. In 
this opinion he is, on the whole, corrobor- 
ated by Major General Callwell, the 
author of “Experiences of a Dug-Out, 
1914-1918” (Dutton). General Callwell 
had met Kitchener before, in the South 
African War, when he went before him 
to be “bawled out” (an American soldier 
would call it) for some mishap or other. 
In: the Great War, General Callwell was 
in close association with the great man 
at the War Office. Kitchener dominated 
at every interview and at many of the 
Cabinet councils. He charmed French 
generals by his familiarity with their 
language, although he nearly smothered 
them by the high temperature which was 
maintained in his office. Partly by his 
physical, partly by his moral, force he 
convinced or over-awed many callers and 
petitioners; frequently he overcame them 
by genuine tact and courteous diplomacy. 
General Callwell has much to say on 
other men and other matters, but never 
is he more readable than when he is writ- 
ing of his great chief. 


One of the important elements of 
poetry is—at least, so I think—magic. 
And not recently have I seen two volumes 
by any living poet which contain more of 
the magical quality than Walter De La 
Mare’s “Collected Poems, 1901-1918” 
(Holt). As a good family investment, 
there can hardly be anything better than 
these two volumes. Here are verses and 
jingles for children, or for their elders to 
read to children; here are beautiful bits 
like the famous “Epitaph” on the Lady 
of the West Country, worthy of com- 
parison with Landor’s “Rose Aylmer”; 
here are reflective poems like “Miss 
Loo”; rollicking verses like “Off the 
Ground” :— 


Three jolly Farmers 
Once bet a pound 

Each dance the others would 
Off the ground— 


and here is the amusing experiment in 
onomatopeia called “The Bees’ Song.” 
Another of its humorous songs is “The 
Ship of Rio,” which begins thus :— 


There was a ship of Rio 
Sailed out into the blue, 
And nine and ninety monkeys 
Were all her jovial crew. 
From bos’un to the cabin-boy, 
From quarter to caboose, 


There weren’t a stitch of calico 
To breech ’em—tight or loose; 

From spar to deck, from deck to keel, 
From barnacle to shroud, 

There weren’t one pair of reach-me-downs 
To all that jabbering crowd. 


Deeply pained to think that Romance 
was knocked out in the fourth round by 
Realism at Jersey City last Saturday 
afternoon, I shall take the occasion to 
read again the best story of a prize fight 
in any novel. (Barring, maybe, the one 
in Conan Doyle’s “Rodney Stone.’”) I 
mean the fight in Eden Phillpotts’ “The 
Virgin in Judgment.” But there, also, 
Romance had to be carried out of the 
ring. It was a good fight, however, and 
the Blue Law forces were most humor- 
ously baffled. 


Whatever our troubles, few of us are 
disturbed much by sorcerers and magi- 
cians. It is a comparatively unusual 
thing, in most of the regions where The 
Weekly Review is read, for a young gen- 
tleman, out on a walk with his sweet- 
heart, to observe that a crocodile has 
seized the lady by the leg, and that 
prompt measures must be taken to pre- 
vent any further advances. Such events 
are commonplaces of life in New Guinea. 
Captain Monckton, long a Resident Mag- 
istrate in that island, fought the devil 
with fire. His book, “Taming New 
Guinea” (Lane), is about the most amaz- 
ing, amusing, nonchalant recital of ex- 
traordinary incidents I have seen this 
year. I am not sure that there is not more 
variety in it than in any book of travel 
since—I can not be bothered to think of 
a date. Captain Monckton speaks of 
sorcerers as you or I might speak of mos- 
quitoes or income-tax returns—a very 
present and devilish nuisance which has 
to be fought. Sorcerers broke into his 
compound and left poisonous snakes be- 
hind. They just did it to annoy. His 
predecessor found that they put snakes 
“and other beastliness” in his bed. They 
peppered the place with arrows. They 
poisoned the water, and stuck poison into 
the cocoanuts which he was going to eat. 
They came by night, moving swiftly 
and secretly. The native sentries could 
not hit an elephant with their rifles; 
much less a sprightly and dark-colored 
sorcerer. So the Resident Magistrate 
loaded the guns with “blue-stone” (cop- 
per-sulphate?) and small shot. Then he 
made the sentries adopt the prone posi- 
tion for rifle-practice, and watch the 
stockade for the appearance of heads 
outlined against the sky. Then they were 
ordered to fire. 

The sorcerers yelled like hyenas, and 
abandoned direct action that very night. 
They became parlor sorcerers, and spent 
their evenings at home reading the New 
Republic. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
Letters of Civil War 


Time 
A Cycie or ApAMs Letters, 1861-1865. Edited 
by Worthington Chauncey Ford. Two 
Volumes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

HIS collection of letters of the Civil 

War time recalls to mind the Sher- 
man Letters published a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Each work embodies the cor- 
respondence of two earnest, intelligent, 
and patriotic young brothers during the 
greatest crisis in the life of the Amer- 
ican Republic. The Shermans were some- 
what older than the Adamses and had 
had experience in the service of their 
country on the military and the civil 
side, respectively; but they were novi 
homines from that great nationalistic 
West which really saved the Union. The 
Adamses got their first taste of the pub- 
lic service in the two kinds during the 
war; but they were heirs of a dis- 
tinguished family tradition running back 
to the birth of the Republic and they 
were of that Massachusetts whose na- 
tionalism was no stronger, at least, than 
its longing to kill slavery and conquer 
the South. A comparison of these two 
collections of letters would give most in- 
structive results for a study of the feel- 
ing that characterized the different 
regions of the North during the war. We 
can not go into that here. It may be 
noted in passing, however, that in both 
works alike the reader will find the mil- 
itary brother’s letters more attractive 
than the others’ in both matter and 
manner. 

The volumes under review contain 
some letters from Charles’ Francis 
Adams, who was our Minister at Lon- 
don, more from Henry Adams, confiden- 
tial secretary to his father, but by far 
the most from Charles Francis, Jr., a 
cavalry officer in active service in the 
South. The father’s letters are for the 
most part stiff and proper, revealing 
little that has not long been well known. 
Henry’s derive their chief interest from 
what they tell of the youthful character- 
istics of the mind and genius that have 
excited such widespread attention in the 
last few years. It is not hard to find here 
the tendency to morbid self-conscious- 
ness and ineffective dilettantism that 
gives the peculiar flavor to the “Educa- 
tion.” The young man falls in with the 
patriotic fervor that prevails at the out- 
break of hostilities, and after Bull Run 
is convinced that he must go into the 
army. The summary treatment with 
which this aspiration is disposed of by 
Charles Francis, Jr. is one of the more 
entertaining episodes in the work. 

It is the letters of Charles Francis, 
Jr. that make the volumes as a whole 


most interesting, attractive, and histor- 
ically valuable. They reveal a virile, in- 
dependent young man, with a sound mind 
in a sound body, passing through experi- 
ences varied and thrilling, and delight- 
ing in the opportunity to describe them 
and to estimate their bearing on the 
great political and social issues that were 
behind them. He was no office soldier. 
In the first months of the war he used his 
little experience in the militia in teach- 
ing the rudiments of soldiering to the 
organizations that sprang up everywhere. 
He drilled a Quincy company one evening 
and, as he wrote to his mother, ‘“‘a fun- 
nier sight I don’t want to see. Imagine a 
line of pot-bellied, round-shouldered re- 
spectabilities of fifty or thereabouts 
standing in two rows and trying to dance, 
and you have a fair idea of this justly 
celebrated corps. . . The only man 
I saw who could by any possibility be 
converted into a soldier was, unfortun- 
ately, our worthy pastor, . . . it was so 
refreshing to see a man who seemed able 
to bend his back that I asked John to 
make him a sergeant. . .” 

Charles Francis entered the army at 
the end of 1861 as a lieutenant in the 
cavalry, and served through to the end 
of the war in the same branch, reaching 
the rank of colonel. He was first sta- 
tioned at Port Royal on the coast of 
South Carolina, but after seven months 
was transferred to the Army of the 
Potomac, with which he remained to the 
end of the war. His part in the cam- 
paigns of Antietam, the Rappahannock, 
and Gettysburg is described in a series 
of extraordinarily vivid narratives. 
During 1864 he was with the headquar- 
ters escort of the Army of the Potomac 
and was thus enabled to see much of 
Grant and Meade and to record his im- 
pressions of the tremendous fighting in 
the Wilderness and before Petersburg, 
with his personal observations of the 
Union commanders. Some of the best 
passages in the work occur in the de- 
scriptions of this experience. 


In the autumn of 1864 he took com- 
mand of a regiment of negro cavalry, at 
the head of which he entered Richmond 
among the first of the Union troops in 
April, 1865. His association with the 
colored regiment is of special interest 
in illustrating the growth and transfor- 
mations of Adams’s judgment with the 
progress of the war. During his service 
in South Carolina he became very well 
acquainted with the blacks of the coast, 
and he lost all the small enthusiasm he 
had ever had for the freeing of the 
slaves as the chief purpose of the war. In 
a long and remarkable letter of April 6, 
1862, he declares that he is glad that 
emancipation is coming, but that its 
benefits will be for the white man and 
not for the “unfortunate African.” Sud- 
den emancipation by the Government will 
be, he thinks, a calamity for the black 


race. As to using the negroes as soldiers, 
he has no faith in it; and he “smiled 
audibly” at his brother’s idea that he 
should take a commission in a colored 
regiment—“‘to become a ‘nigger driver’ 
in my old age, for that is what it amounts 
to, seeing that they don’t run away, or 
shirk work or fatigue duty.” In July of 
the following year, 1863, however, he 
declares that the final determination to 
organize negro regiments “is our great- 
est victory of the war so far,” and that 
he almost wishes he had gone into the 
movement. Three months later he 
writes: “I want to see 200,000 black sol- 
diers in the field, and then I shall think 
it time to have peace.” His thought here 
is, however, that the military training 
is essential to the uplifting of the race 
rather than to the success of the North 
in the fighting. At the first attack on 
Petersburg he heard that the black 
troops had fought well and ferociously, 
and he adds: “Of course our black troops 
are not subject to any of the rules of 
civilized warfare.” Finally in November, 
1864, after two months in command of 
his black regiment, he reverts in some 
measure to his original opinion that 
there is something in the race that is an 
insuperable barrier to their rise to the 
level of the whites, that this lies in their 
racial characteristics rather than in their 
long subjection to slavery, and that while 
they may do very well as infantry, where 
mass action prevails, their usefulness as 
cavalry is scanty. 

The well-known admiration of the 
Adamses for Seward’s ability, and low 
opinion of Lincoln’s, are repeatedly illus- 
trated in this correspondence. With re- 
spect to Lincoln, Charles Francis, Jr. is 
in general less critical than his father or 
brother, but finds the President in Nov- 
ember, 1861, quite unequal to the situa- 
tion. In March of 1865, however, the 
sublime second inaugural carried the 
young man clear off his feet. “That rail- 
splitting lawyer,” he wrote his father on 
March 7, “‘is one of the wonders of the 
day. Once at Gettysburg and now again 
on a greater occasion he has shown a 
capacity for rising to the demands of the 
hour which we should not expect from 
orators or men of the schools... .. 
What will Europe think of this utterance 
of the rude ruler, of whom they have 
nourished so lofty a contempt?” 

It is interesting to know that the 
father, while fully appreciating this 
splendid state paper, never came to share 
the son’s enthusiasm for its author. In 
a letter of April 28, full of the indigna- 
tion caused by news of the assassination, 
the senior Adams is careful to ascribe 
the policy of conciliation and charity that 
had been adopted to “Abraham Lincoln 
and William H. Seward” and “the Chief 
Magistrate in conjunction with the Com- 
mander in Chief of the forces.” {Italics 
mine]. Charles Francis, Jr., said in later 
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years that his father was never to the 
day of his death convinced that Lincoln 
wrote the second inaugural unassisted. 

A single concluding comment is called 
for and that in connection with the edit- 
ing. One can not, of course, be so rash 
as to find fault with Dr. Ford’s taste and 
judgment; they have that approach to 
perfection which his scholarship and 
experience must insure. But why, O why, 
did he not promise us in his Introductory 
Note, where he says that these letters 
were “selected from what would fill many 
volumes,” that these many, or at the very 
least more, volumes should sooner or 
later see the light? 

WILLIAM A. DUNNING 


Beresford as Minor Prophet 


Revo.ution: A Story of the Near Future in 
England. By J. D. Beresford. New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
“TT is a novel,” quoth the publisher or 
the publisher’s man, “that must be 
read not only for its intensely moving 
story, but for its sweeping power, its up- 
lifting inspiration, its overmastering 

sense of inevitability.” 

It may be so, for those who have eyes 
to see. Pity the poor blind. Far be it 
from me to deny that it is a novel; for 
what isn’t? But an intensely moving 
story I have not found it. Rather it 
strikes me as one of those ingenious fan- 
tasies or stunts of the fancy which every 
current novelist permits himself at some 
time or other. Pleasant to abandon in- 
terpretation or ingenuity for dealing in 
the business of minor prophecy. Day 
after to-morrow is fair game for us all. 
But minor prophecy isn’t story-telling. 
The author of Jacob Stahl, like H. G. 
Wells and Jack London and the vast com- 
pany of their successors at this kind of 
thing, really creates ncthing. All he does 
is to put an interesting speculation in 
narrative form. After the subtitle of the 
book, one may be puzzled by the author’s 
“Foreword to American Edition.” He is 
a little hurt that English reviewers have 
taken his forecast seriously. “I do not,” 
he says, “anticipate a bloody revolution 
in England either on the lines indicated 
or on any other; but I do, nevertheless, 
hold myself committed definitely to a 
prophecy.” This prophecy is nothing less 
than that “European civilization has 
passed its highest point of development 
and will gradually decline; that the con- 
flict between Capital and Labor in Europe 
may be ultimately settled on some more 
or less reasonable basis, but that in the 
process our civilization, as such, will 
cease to be a world-influence; and that, 
finally, we must look to the United States 
of America for the development of a new 
world-order, which I sincerely hope and 
pray may be greater and better than the 
one it will supersede.” 

Well, this news has its cheery aspect— 


for Americans; it must surely have been 
a Yankee who is cited as having called 
the book “the first counterblast to present 
pessimism.” Europe’s burning, and 
Merrie England goeth to pot before our 
eyes: but it’s an ill wind. . . . And there 
is some fun ahead for the dog that hasn’t 
yet had his day. 

To be serious, we owe to Mr. Beres- 
ford’s book such attention as a soberly 
conceived and ingeniously contrived fable 
of the future deserves. He sees (for the 
purpose of his fable) an England of 1923 
in which Labor at last achieves its “di- 
rect action” of the General Strike. Or- 
ganized production and transportation 
cease with organized government. The 
working class becomes theoretically the 
dominating class; and the country goes 
to pieces. Presently time and occasion 
are ripe for a successful coup by the re- 
actionaries, and not without violence the 
old régime sweeps back into power. But 
this is not the end. To the fabulist’s eye 
revolution and reaction are alike symp- 
toms of mortal disease. The triumph of 
the old governing class is followed by a 
reckless throwing overboard of ballast. 
Seciety pursues more feverishly than 
ever the new sensation, the stinging 
moment of intoxication which shall dull, 
for the moment, its obscure fear. All 
human forces are forces of decline, “a 
frivolous and worthless aristocracy, a 
dishonest Government, a crass and self- 
seeking middle-class, a discontented and 
resentful body of workmen.” What then? 
Where is our counterblast against pes- 
simism? Not, according to the text of 
the story, in any clear enunciation of a 
new spirit moving upon the waters, in 
America or elsewhere; but, at best, in the 
dim faith that such a spirit will some- 
how manifest itself for the regeneration 
(not reformation) of the world. Here be- 
fore us is civilization “dying full of sin 
and splendor, of fierce uncompleted de- 
sires and glorious accomplishments.” Her 
light flickers and wanes: “All human life 
was but a little candle burning in the 
great dark house of the world, a trem- 
bling light of aspiration and endeavor 
that would presently be quenched by the 
coming of the dawn.” 

The Paul Leaming of the narrative is 
a prophet of the dawn; a mystic and per- 
fectionist who bases his vision on doc- 
trines of non-resistance and brotherly 
love. With no more violence and no more 
fear in the world, all will some day come 
right. He has his moments of doubt, as 
when he foresees that in a decadent Lon- 
don he will be set down not as a true 
prophet but as “a foolish fanatic who had 
suffered from shell-shock and never quite 
recovered; a case for the psychologist.” 
But he is restored by the resolve to 
“spend himself in love,” and by the inner 
assurance that every human being is 
his spiritual equal and therefore bound to 
respond to the power of love. “I believe 


that the great light is coming to us, 
here on this earth. I believe that 
it will come soon, even if we are not 
ready to receive it.” So we part with Paul 
as, spiritually companied by the aristo- 
cratic Angela, he sets forth upon his 
larger mission. To say the truth, he is 
neither more nor less impressive than the 
rest of the succession of near-Christs 
who have appeared in the pages of recent 
fiction. He but reaffirms the doctrines 
which for two thousand years the West- 
ern world has made obeisance to and 
failed to live by. And—the fault of his 
kind—he succeeds in being an appealing 
figure without becoming impressive. Per- 
haps it is that he embodies what may be 
called the feminine or passive aspect of 
an ancient faith rather than any kindling 
and robust evangel, old or new. He lacks 
the force and completion cf a true Mes- 
siah, and his story arouses a tolerant in- 
terest, at most. 


H. W. BoYNTON 


Recent Verse 


Lecenps. By Amy Lowell. 
ton Mifflin Company. 
Avon’s Harvest. By Edwin Arlington Rob- 

inson. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 
PuncH: THe ImMortat Liar. By Conrad 
Aiken. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
A Canoric Jar. By Leonora Speyer. New 
York: E. P.. Dutton Company. 
ISS AMY LOWELL’S preoccupation 
with form has been protracted. 
Call form the circumference in literature 
and matter the centre, and it has taken 
Miss Lowell a long time to make her 
rounds, to traverse her circumference. 
On the attainment of that goal, what 
would—or what will—happen? She 
might turn inward toward the centre. 
That would be rescue. Or she might re- 
traverse the circumference. That would 
be ruin. Forms as forms will not bear 
re-inspection; curiosity is evanescent. 
To your guest in your cabinet you may 
show the curious urn or amphora only 
once, though you may replenish the same 
goblet for him a dozen times in the 
dinins-room. In Miss Lowell’s latest 
book cegends,” the origination of 
forms nas—for the time being—stopped. 
There are indeed some casual eccen- 
tricities such as the combination of free 
verse and polyphonic prose in “Many 
Swans” or the alternation of rhymed and 
unrhymed elements in “The Statue in the 
Garden.” The first of these is inoffen- 
sive, but the second is a stumbling block. 
A poem should not waver between rhyme 
and rhymelessness. Wear shoes by all 
means, or go barefoot if you must, but 
one foot bare and one foot shod is a com- 
bination disowned alike by tramp and 
millionaire, 
If “Legends,” 


Boston: Hough- 


accordingly, be not 


really novel in technique, which of the 
two issues has it preferred? 


Has it 
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sought stagnancy in self-repetition, or 
has it found a new domain in matter? 
The answer is that both results have 
come to pass, but the first more notice- 
ably than the second. Much of “Legends” 
is repeated, that is to say, deadened, ex- 
periment. The “Yucca” piece is spas- 
modic, without being powerful. “A 
Legend of Porcelain,” Oriental in its 
source, is china-painting. “Many Swans,” 
an Indian tale, should logically have been 
beadwork, but “Many Swans,” in which 
the American Indian seems half a kins- 
man to his Asiatic namesake, is more 
than beadwork without quite rising to 
humanity. “The Statue in the Garden” 
begins with vigor, but when the statue 
becomes not only alive (which is quite as 
much as any reasonable statue should 
ask) but muscular, vehement, and well- 
nigh demoniac, it is the reader who turns 
stony. These things are, in essence, re- 
currences; the book’s real virtue lies for 
me in four shorter pieces, “The Ring and 
the Castle,” “Dried Marjoram,” “Before 
the Storm,” and “Four Sides to a House.” 
All four are tales of terror, and two, if 
not three, may be classified as ballads 
with the rhyme and the stress on rhyme 
to which ballads are addicted. It is both 
singular and pleasant that Miss Lowell 
should possess a real capacity for the 
ballad, a form in which possibly she re- 
links herself with her own childhood and 
that childhood of the race from which 
her secession and recession have been, 
one sometimes fancies, too complete. For 
once she made my heart bleed in two 
stanzas of “Dried Marjoram” (pages 
236-7). “The Ring and the Castle,” if 
morbid, is vigorous, and in “Before the 
Storm” and “Two Sides to a House” 
there is a real force which artifice may 
obstruct, but can not vanquish. 


The long road runs, and the long road 
runs, 
Who comes over the long road, 
Peter? 
Who knocks at the door in the cold twi- 
light, 
And begs a heap of straw for the night, 
And a bit of a sup and a bit of a bite— 
Do you know the face, Peter? 


He lays him down on the floor and 
sleeps. 
Must you wind the clock, Peter? 
It will strike and strike the dark night 
through. : 
He will sleep past one, he will sleep past 
two, 
But when it strikes three what will he 
do? 
He will rise and kill you, Peter. 


We are forever talking of Miss Low- 
ell’s forms. Why not put those forms 
out of our minds for once, and ask our- 
selves what she would have amounted to, 
if she had confined herself to the metres 
of Tennyson and Browning? We may 


think her forms good or bad, but few of 
us would contend that they are bad 
enough to blast a Keats or good enough 
to save a Hayley. Of such a Miss Low- 
ell a shrewd critic might have said that 
she was made up of two elements, style 
and picture, with insufficiency and inef- 
ficiency on the human and vital sides, In 
the point of emotion her materials are 
elementary; they are chiefly lusts and 
fears, and they offer, in their crudity, a 
singular contrast to the subtlety of her 
esthetic intuitions. Our critic might 
go on to say that her style was too 
stylistic and her pictures too pictorial, 
and that these excesses were due to the 
absence of the check which a larger de- 
velopment of the humanities and vitali- 
ties would have imposed. The style is 
too self-centred; it is absolute, instead of 
being relative to thought; and one feels 
dimly that the thought moves with cir- 
cumspection and almost breathes with 
caution lest it should derange the felicity 
of its apparel. Similarly with the pic- 
tures; for all their “stains and splendid 
dyes” what one gets from a page of 
Miss Lowell is less a picture than a vivid 
sense of picturesqueness. The images 
are sharp—that is Miss Lowell’s voca- 
tion; but the sharp image may end in 
the blurred picture. It is well to be told 
to see things, as it is well to be told to 
do things, provided always that one is 
not told to do or told to see too many 
things in too short a time. Precise lines, 
if many and serried, may easily become 
not an easement but a difficulty to an 
average mind grouping them hastily ona 
restricted inner canvas. The common 
mind is a clumsy limner; Miss Lowell 
asks too much and aids too little; the 
obligations are many and the instiga- 
tions few. One is moved sometimes to 
ask if even for Miss Lowell herself the 
word is the mere depositary of the pic- 
ture, or if the picture is simply the 
transition and preliminary to the word. 
Is the page after all her landscape? Who 
can say? What one may say less doubt- 
fully is that her final limitation does 
not lie in the adoption or refusal of this 
or that novelty in technique, but in an 
ascendency of style and picture by which 
style and picture themselves suffer in 
the forfeiture of their natural and health- 
ful ministry to the stronger actualities 
of life. Having said so much, one is 
pleased to add that Miss Lowell remains 
a personage, if for no other reason, be- 
cause she is a woman of whom there is 
always something to be said. 


“Avon’s Harvest” will not fortify Mr. 
Robinson’s reputation. It is a short story 
versified, a gruesome short story, deriv- 
ing about three-fourths of its gruesome- 
ness from pathology and the remaining 
fourth from the occult. One man is 
haunted, hounded, driven to death, by the 
thought or image of another. Both are 
little, and therein lies the littleness of 


the poem. The chaser sends a retaliatory 
post-card to the victim on the victim’s 
birthday every year; in that act he is 
classed. The object of pursuit is hardly 
more respectable; he permits himself to 
be scourged through life and out of life 
by a groveling remorse for entirely justi- 
fiable conduct toward a thoroughly de- 
spicable man. Mr. Robinson wants me 
to pity him; my pity is otherwise en- 
gaged. Parts of the book are not ill 
done. Certain passages—one rather long 
passage—show vividness on the plane on 
which it has pleased Mr. Robinson to be 
vivid in this book. The style is not with- 
out examples of the poet’s characteristic 
felicity in the sudden emergence of the 
rich from the plain, the disclosure of the 
thread of scarlet in the crape. But it 
is likewise overrun with examples of his 
characteristic infelicity—that circum- 
ambiency, if we may so call it, of the 
periodic sentence in the windings of 
which the normal reader is prone to lose 
himself and has to choose between going 
back to find a lantern or struggling for- 
ward in the dark. There is a dagger on 
a dictionary in the poem, and a dagger 
on a dictionary might stand well enough 
for those trenchancies which show them- 
selves from time to time above the verbi- 
age and circumlocution. The poet does 
not shrink from writing: 


Which I shall not investigate again 
Till I be taken there by other forces 
Which are innate in my economy. 


But only four lines above he writes: 
Hearing the wind outside among the 


trees 

And the black water washing on the 
shore, 

where simple words are cunningly 


taught to unlock their secret energies. 


Mr. Conrad Aiken wants to prove that 
we are all puppets. He looks for an ex- 
ample and he takes Punch. Now Punch 
can no more furnish the proof that the 
world is a world of puppets than a dwarf 
can furnish the proof that mankind is 
a race of pigmies. The latter proof 
should be furnished by our so-called 
giants, and the proof of universal pup- 
pethood should seek an instance in the 
most active, vital, and strong-willed of 
men. Napoleon would be the superlative 
example, and Tolstoy in “War and 
Peace” was shrewd enough to pick him 
out as the rampart of the thesis that all 
rulers, even the strongest, are marion- 
ettes. But Punch’s puppetry is merely 
vocational, and proves nothing as to the 
leanings of the race. 

Mr. Aiken’s Punch, who is a very in- 
genious and_ self-scrutinizing Punch, 
feels that he is in a net; that is the 
sum of Mr. Aiken’s demonstration. But 
how much does the feeling prove? Many 
men feel that they are free. The strong 
evidence for puppetry would be objective, 
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i. e., that a man, vehemently willing and 
doing one thing, should find himself pro- 
pelled by the very vehemence of his will 
and deed to the exact antipodes of his 
desire. That happened to Oedipus; that 
happened to St. Julian, who slew his 
parents (mistaking them for his wife 
and a paramour) in the distant country 
to which he had piously fled in his horror 
at the thought of such a crime. Mr. 
Aiken, again, having proved that Punch 
is a puppet, suggests that Punch’s show- 
man is also a puppet, and even intimates 
that the showman of that showman, who 
is no other than God himself, is a pup- 
pet. But a disgrace so widely distributed 
ceases by its very comprehensiveness to 
be disgrace. Call me little, and I am 
humiliated; but call me, the solar sys- 
tem, and the stellar universe little in the 
same breath, and I am instantly restored 
to cheer and magnitude. 

Mr. Aiken’s philosophy, in which one 
suspects him of taking but a tepid and 
fleeting interest, comes to little. But I 
found more pleasure in his verse in 
“Punch” than in any offshoot of his 
Muse since “Earth Triumphant.” The 
pleasure is not free from stain. The 
dreary sexual obsession is there in undi- 
minished force. There are artists whose 
end is creation, and artists whose end 
is procreation. Mr. Aiken belongs to the 
latter class. His Punch is referred to 
Italy; otherwise one might question the 
necessity of loading with miasma a tale 
with which a race reproached for pru- 
dery by franker races has for a century 
or more amused its children. Mr. Aiken’s 
diction is sometimes unchastened, and 
sometimes indicates either a scorn of 
fact or an access to facts from which 
his humbler fellows are excluded. His 
stars hum and his moonlight roars and 
his flesh sings. But there are happier 
moments when truth and beauty have 
not fled together before the onset of 
vigor, moments when the style is light, 
swift, and intimately delicate. 


Above black trees the moon swam high 
And small white clouds were in the sky; 
The lilac-heads were sweet; we crept 
Past houses where the good folk slept 
Into a garden; a silver light 

Flared through the trees, and dimly 

bright 
Were pool and grass and garden walk. 


I shall begin with Mrs. Speyer by quot- 
ing “The Ladder” (page 49). 


I had a sudden vision in the night— 

I did not sleep, I dare not say I 
dreamed— 

Beside my bed a pallid ladder gleamed 

And lifted upward to the sky’s dim 
height: 

And every rung shone strangely in that 
light, 

And every rung a woman’s body seemed, 

Outstretched, and down the sides her 
long hair streamed, 


And you—you climbed that ladder of de- 
light! 


You climbed, sure-footed, naked rung by 
rung, 

Clasped them and trod them, called them 
by their name, 

And my name too I heard you speak at 
last; 

You stood upon my breast the while and 
flung 

A hand up to the next! 
shame— 

I kissed the foot that bruised me as it 
passed. 


And then—oh 


Neither the image nor the sentiment 
is quite sane, but the execution is itself 
a ladder, and the poem is splendid in 
its ruthlessness. Mrs. Speyer, while by 
no means unmodern, is not staringly or 
raspingly modern. She writes free verse, 
but the free verse hangs like a scarf 
from her shoulder, ready to glide to the 
floor at any turn. She is not cumbered 
with views. There is something in her 
half intensity, half quest for intensity, 
which profits moderately by the freedoms 
of the time without interesting itself 
very decisively either in the mainte- 
nance or the dissolution of the code. She 
is best, I think, in poems like “The 
Ladder” or “Sekhmet,” poems bitter yet 
fragrant, pitiless yet bright, recalling 
vaguely that Star in the Apocalypse that 
was named Wormwood. She has tempera- 
ment and she has method, and the control 
of temperament by method—the inducing 
of the cataract to turn your wheel—is al- 
most the formula for great work. Great 
Mrs. Speyer’s work can not be called, 
partly perhaps because the temperament 
is too self-centred. In the very first poem, 
“Friends,” grief as a shackle to indi- 
viduality is imperiously thrust aside. In 
the last poem, “The Ego Cries Itself,” 
the Ego, like Dunsany’s beggars, clothes 
itself in godhead. In another poem 
Mrs. Speyer kisses an old photograph. 
For whose sake? “For the sitter’s, of 
course,” cries the ingenuous reader. Not 
at all; Mrs. Speyer is kissing the memory 
of herself. This is not the invariable 
note; poems like “To the Victors and the 
Vanquished” express a large and gen- 
erous humanity which should make honor 
for Mrs. Speyer in years to come. But 
a good deal of the verse is suited to the 
title of the book. A Canopic jar was a 
vessel in which the ancient Egyptians 
preserved the hearts of their dead; such 
a heart divided from the world communed 
with itself and its included spices. Mrs. 
Speyer has put her heart in such a jar. 
I wonder if that jar is sealed; I wonder 
if the key is turned in the door of the 
chamber that enshrines it; I ask myself 
if it would not be well for that heart that 
the thieving world should enter in and 
steal it. 


O. W. FIRKINS 


A Guide-book to Govern- 
ment Accounting 
PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTING AND 
ReportinG. By Francis Oakey. New 

York: D. Appleton and Company. 
ACK of precise knowledge concerning 
the true condition of the public fin- 
ances has been responsible for a great 
deal of governmental waste and extrav- 
agance in this country. Neither the 
executive nor legislative authorities have 
possessed, in a great many instances, the 
data needed by them in order to plan 
carefully the financial operations of na- 
tion, State, or city. Accounting is merely 
the science of producing these data 
promptly and in usable form. It is a 
fundamental of sound administration. 

For this reason Mr. Oakey’s book is 
both timely and important. It is timely 
because public officials are now coming 
to realize that a dependable system of 
account-keeping is the prerequisite of 
efficiency ; it is important because it cov- 
ers a field in which intelligible guide- 
books have hitherto been almost entirely 
lacking. The author has had long and 
varied experience as an accountant in 
both public and private service; he un- 
derstands what things are essential and 
he sets them forth in a clear non-tech- 
nical way. 

The volume begins, quite appropri- 
ately, with a statement of what informa- 
tion the public authorities ought to have 
in order that they may do their work 
effectively. Usually we have taken it for 
granted that all branches of government, 
executive and legislative, require data 
of the same sort. This, of course, is not 
the case. Mr. Oakey makes clear, in a 
way which has not been done heretofore, 
just what is needed in each department 
of the public service. One phase of this 
matter, though not entirely overlooked, 
is, unhappily, dealt with altogether too 
summarily, that is to say, the financial 
information needed by the public. Mr. 
Oakey is correct in saying that very little 
accurate information with respect to the 
finances of nation, State, or city ever 
reaches the average citizen, but he vouch- 
safes no specific suggestions as to how 
this important defect of popular govern- 
ment may be eradicated. 

A considerable portion of the book is 
devoted to the important and difficult 
question of accounting for general and 
special funds. Opinions may differ as to 
details but no one will challenge the 
soundness of the basic principles which 
Mr. Oakey sets forth in this part of his 
treatise. The same may be said of his 
chapters on balance sheets, surplus ac- 
counts, statements of receipts, expendi- 
tures and stores, fixed property accounts 
and debt accounting. The suggestions 
which the author makes are not intended 
to be applicable everywhere and under all 
circumstances, but the public accountant 
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who holds closely to them is not likely to 
go very far astray. A very great merit 
of the book is its intelligibility to those 
who are not experts in accounting 
methods. Too often such discussions are 
couched in a professional jargon which 
none but the elect can comprehend. This 
book uses plain English. Its illustrative 
tables are excellent and conduce greatly 
to the clearness of presentation. Mr. 
Oakey has demonstrated that it is per- 
fectly feasible to organize a system of 
accounting which will result in giving to 
any official of average intelligence all the 
financial information necessary for the 
efficient conduct of public affairs. By so 
doing he has contributed substantially to 
the cause of sound democratic govern- 
ment. 
WILLIAM BENNETT MUNRO 


Silver Lined 


“TF\VHERE may be more to this silver 

lining business than usual.” The 
professor permitted himself some luxu- 
ries of speech at home. He adjusted 
himself a little more comfortably in his 
arm chair and reached for pipe and to- 
bacco jar—cigars had long been an un- 
known luxury for household consump- 
tion. He was talking to his wife. “We 
may even be able to afford a maid next 
year.” 

She looked up from her reading, but 
there was a doubtful shake of her head. 
There had been similar hopes for the 
past six or more years; and she was a 
practical woman, not much given to sud- 
den bursts of enthusiasm. 

“There is already a shortage of jobs, 
now at a season when work is relatively 
easy to be picked up,” he went on. “Last 
year anyone with two legs and two hands 
could easily find work at anything be- 
tween five and ten dollars a day.” 

She remembered, for this was almost 
the anniversary of the day when her 
laundress had left her, upon some dif- 
ference of opinion respecting the fifty, 
sixty, or seventy cents an hour, and the 
family had been unable to discover a suc- 
cessor for weeks. “Yes,” she replied, 
“Julia was back again a week ago want- 
ing her old position. She says a great 
many like her are now out of work.” 

He had picked up a book, but a train 
of thought had been started and, like 
many men, he had to follow it aloud to 
the end. “I wonder if in the long run 
it may not be good even for the workers? 
More jobless men, the greater the need 
of efficiency. Labor has steadily lowered 
the quality and the quantity of its work. 
Bricklayers to-day with more than twice 
the wages lay only half as many bricks 
as they did five years ago—too many 
raw apprentices, perhaps; but, like a con- 
voy, the mass moves only as far as 
the weakest and slowest member. There 
is no longer any pride in one’s work, 


because the possession of a job carries 
with it no prestige.” 

“Do you think we can have the garage 
built, and the house papered and painted, 
and the furnace repaired in the spring?” 
The wife’s mind was moving in a less 
philosophical groove. ‘Are all the tax 
bills paid, especially that paving bill that 
came last month?” 

He ignored the question. A professor 
is nothing if not above mere practical 
consideration once he is hot on the trail 
of an idea. “Take for example the profes- 
sion of teaching. The country is suffer- 
ing and has for several years suffered 
from a dearth of teachers. The city 
high schools took from the country; the 
country high schools took from the grade 
schools; and the poor rural schools have 
not even a Hobson’s choice. As a result 
there are thousands of misplaced and in- 
efficient teachers. The universities even 
have been compelled to take what they 
could get. The old Ph.D. requirement 
for an instructorship has disappeared 
almost entirely. And yet all over the 
country there have been repeated in- 
creases in salaries for teachers.” 

“Yours, my dear, was scarcely touched. 
Why, the mere increase in taxes has al- 
most used up your increase this year.” 
Her woman’s mind still labored with the 
concrete. 

But he went on. “There is too much 
restraint in the profession, too many 
rules and regulations for the freedom- 
loving minds of young Americans, and 
they can get just as much pay and more 
freedom with less responsibility in other 
fields. Now if hard times once set in all 
this will be altered. There will be more 
graduate students in the university— 
more candidates for university honors 
and positions.” 

“You may even,” she exclaimed enthu- 
siastically, “‘be able to revive that class 
in Comparative Philology.” 

“Yes, there may again be room for 
disinterested scholarship. Our students 
may, in their desire to find openings in 
intellectual work, again take up the work 
of scholarly research, even in the less 
practical fields of philology and linguis- 
tics; and I may again have an assistant 
to help in the old iotacization problem. 
Teaching as a profession ought to be 
given a new lease of life; and we teach- 
ers again enabled to look upon ourselves 
as something better than inmates of an 
eleemosynary institution—a retreat for 
the feeble-minded who are unfit to go 
into business.” There was a savor of bit- 
terness as he pronounced these last 
words. 

His wife’s thoughts wandered for a 
moment to the slights she had endured 
in common with her husband, but she 
said nothing. 

“All the learned professions ought to 
be helped, for with a new definition of 
money there may come again the old gen- 


erous spirit of pride in a profession for 
the profession’s sake, and for the learn- 
ing’s sake. But this may be expecting 
too much. At least we can expect a 
new efficiency in professional men, as 
there will undoubtedly be less for them 
to do and a resulting keener rivalry. 
Like the workman, the professional man, 
whether doctor, dentist, preacher, or pro- 
fessor, will have to show his mettle to 
hold his job.” 

“What will be the effect upon the stu- 
dent in university or secondary school?” 

“A case in point, several of them,” he 
exclaimed. “Already on account of finan- 
cial stringency at home many of our 
young men and young women are faced 
with the probable necessity of leaving 
school. Already, too, the students have 
rebelled against some of the cost. They 
have, in fact, boycotted certain extrava- 
gances like high-priced dance halls and 
places of entertainment. They are find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to find odd 
jobs to keep them in college. They will 
next be asking themselves the inevitable 
question, why they are at college at all. 
If a college education means a definite 
and quite unavoidable sacrifice at home, 
their parents will demand an unequivo- 
cal answer.” 

“Does that mean that there will be 
fewer college students in the years to 
come if hard times are on us?” 

He thought for a moment. “I hardly 
think so. It was not so years ago, and 
I do not believe it will be so now. Only 
the purpose of a college education will 
be a little more carefully considered. 
People will not come here because it is 
the thing to do, the expected thing, but 
because they realize that such an edu- 
cation means increased efficiency and 
power. There will come a demand for 
university work because without it the 
young man or young woman will know 
that he is going to be discriminated 
against. The idea of a liberal culture 
will follow.” 

“But you are the very one who com- 
plained that the large number of stu- 
dents to-day had destroyed or at least 
undermined standards. You are the very 
person who not long ago longed for a 
return to the small select college, like—”’ 

“But this will be only a large select 
college,” he interrupted. ‘We can and 
will set new standards or restore old 
ones. The student to-day, like the labor- 
union workman, has destroyed the old 
standards, for there are no rewards for 
good scholarship commensurate with the 
effort. There is no obvious criterion in 
the world to distinguish the good stu- 
dent from the slovenly. Both prosper 
in this age when salesmanship is not the 
thing needed but only a pencil and order 
book. How can I talk Chaucer or Milton 
to the man who I know can sell and will 
sell a Cadillac car to the clamoring trade 
as rapidly as the freight can deliver it 
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out of Detroit, be Chaucer and Milton 
never so low on the horizon of his intel- 
lect. He does not need to court busi- 
ness, it pursues him with open arms. 
But it will be different to-morrow.” And 
he smiled a grim smile. 

“It will be a select though large col- 
lege. And we shall be able to talk intel- 
lectual discipline, and have a little of the 
respect again of our classes. For it will 
not be so easy to be a college professor 
in the days that are to be.” 

“Nor so easy to be a student,” his wife 
smiled as she spoke. “You may even be 
excused from your duties on the delin- 
quent student committee, and come home 
on time for dinner.” 

“Let’s not worry over the impossibles. 
But the time may come when a graduate 
will not smile at the solemn irony of the 
words on his diploma.” 

PHILO M. BUCK, JR. 


Echoes of the Old 


Russia 


VERY town in Europe to-day has its 

refugees from Russia. In Paris, 
where I am writing this letter, there are 
said to be a hundred thousand of them. 
Most of them are living in the saddest 
misery; without any funds whatever, 
without special training that will allow 
them to earn their living, or, worse still, 
handicapped by their nationality from 
exercising their profession, whatever it 
is, they are either starving or living on 
the merest pittances. I met a girl yester- 
day, for example, who had been a lady of 
waiting at the Tsar’s court, but who was 
now struggling to live and to support her 
mother on what little she can make by 
painting portraits. A few hours later in 
a café I met a young Russian Jew, an 
engineer by profession, who had been so 
fortunate as to get a minor post as proof- 
reader on a Paris Russian newspaper, 
which, by the way, has not been in a posi- 
tion to pay him a salary for the last few 
weeks. I do not suggest that these are 
exceptionally hard cases; on the con- 
‘trary, these two people are better off than 
very many of their compatriots; but I 
mention them as typical cases that one 
meets every day. 

Indeed in some ways Paris has be- 
come more Russian than present-day 
Russia itself. There are so many Russian 
writers and readers in Paris that several 
presses are at work turning out new and 
old books in Russian for them. There 
are two daily newspapers, one edited by 
M. Milyukov, the other by M. Burtsev; 
both these papers in a typically Russian 
manner devote much space to criticizing 
the shortcomings of each other and their 
Russian contemporaries in Berlin, Reval, 
and the many other towns where Russian 
papers are produced. Every week there 
is somewhere or other a concert at which 


Russian singers and musicians, famous 
both in and out of their country, appear. 

But the most Russian thing of all is 
the presence of the famous Moscow 
cabaret, the “Bat.” In the old days I re- 
member being taken late in the evening 
in Moscow to a cellar, or rather a large 
underground room, where we sat at 
tables and drank and ate. Meanwhile a 
fat, ugly, but witty Armenian, named 
Nikita Balief, chatted with us and an- 
nounced the items on the programme, 
which consisted of every kind of pleasant 
entertainment. There were songs old and 
new, tableaux, farces, pantomimes, bur- 
lesques, dances, and so on. A feature of 
the show, however, was the settings, 
which were as artistic as the rest of the 
spectacle. It was altogether so Russian 
a performance, and thus so _ infinitely 
superior to all European ideas of amuse- 
ment, that the memory of it has remained 
pleasantly through all these last crowded 
years. And now the “Bat” has come to 
Paris. 

Here it is not a cabaret, by which I 
mean that it plays in an ordinary theatre 
and at a more usual time of the evening. 
I went there the other evening to see a 
new programme. In the audience, as the 
delighted Balief publicly announced, lead- 
ing the applause as he did so, were such 
well known figures of the Russian artistic 
world as Anna Pavlova, Bakst, Diaghilev, 
Stravinsky, and Smirnov, the tenor. The 
theatre seemed full of Russians, though 
I am told that usually the audience con- 
sists rather of French people with a large 
proportion of Americans and English. 
But this was a premiére, and so the Rus- 
sians were attracted. The first item I 
missed, but I gather that it was a repre- 
sentation of a piece of old Russian china, 
the characters in which sang asong. The 
next was a pair of old Russian romances, 
sung by a tenor, a soprano, and a con- 
tralto. After this a scene from the “De- 
cameron,” played in Russian but suffi- 
ciently intelligible to the non-Russian 
part of the audience. Then a burlesque 
Russian peasant song and dance, an ex- 
cellent piece of fooling. Next a little 
farce from Chekhov, “Surgery,” in which 
a peasant suffers at the hands of an 
ignorant village quack dentist. As Balief 
pointed out, in announcing it, there was 
no need for him to attempt to translate 
or explain the piece, because the people 
who never suffered from toothache would 
never be able to appreciate it, while those 
who have had experience of dentists 
would understand it even without ex- 
planations. The little farce was magnifi- 
cently acted by two actors from the 
famous Moscow Art Theatre. There fol- 
lowed a burlesque opera quartette, about 
whom, said Balief, a great quarrel took 
place in Russia between the Imperial 
Theatre at Petrograd and the Imperial 
Theatre at Moscow—the Imperial The- 
atre at Petrograd wanted the quartette to 
sing at Moscow, while the Imperial 


Theatre at Moscow wanted them to sing 
at Petrograd. The quartette sang “a 
song about a painter,” which lasted for 
several minutes but consisted of a single 
word, ‘“jivopisetz,” the Russian for 
“painter.” Numerous variations and 
combinations of the syllables of that 
word, with a great deal of comic business, 
made everybody howl with laughter. 
Russian humor is always rather simple, 
but, when it succeeds, it is most divert- 
ing. We came next to a dramatic poem 
in French, “Le roi a fait battre le tam- 
bour,” which was played in French— 
French with a Russian accent, that is to 
say—(“Elle parle francais avec un ac- 
cent russe,” said Verlaine in one of his 
poems)—and showed us the horrid end 
of a lady who was demanded from her 
husband by the king and poisoned by 
the jealous queen, while the fool says 
“Rat-a-plan, rat-a-plan, rat-a-plan!” 
Then a wonderful marionette setting, 
by the well-known Russian decorative 
artist, Sudeikine, for a ‘little Moliére 
piece. This setting was in many ways 
the gem of the evening. Sudeikine’s 
other chief achievement in the evening’s 
programme was the setting for ‘“Ka- 
tinka,” which has proved the most suc- 
cessful item on the bill. The stage shows 
a Moscow merchant and his wife sitting 
on a little platform, with their daughter 
Katinka standing between them. The 
moment the curtain rises, all three fig- 
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ures move gaily to the jolly polka music. 
Katinka asks her parents to let her 
marry; they refuse, and she announces 
that she is dying; the startled parents 
then retract their refusal, and Katinka 
capers round in delight. The whole thing 
is acted in a small space; but words, 
music, dancing, and above all, the decora- 
tions are all so gay and.so well blended 
that the thing is a masterpiece. 

I will not go right through the pro- 
gramme, lest the reading becomes too 
tedious; but I must say something of 
the item which concluded the twenty or 
more pieces. It is announced on the pro- 
gramme as the “Famous Choir of the 
Brothers Zaitseff.” The curtain rises 
and we see a typical Russian glee-party 
of the old days, such as used to perform 
at fétes and parties or out-of-the-way 
restaurants in Russian towns. All sorts 
of people are among the ten participants; 
clerks, students, workmen, and so on. 
Once the choir begins to sing, the audi- 
ence is prostrated with hilarity. It 
hardly matters that the songs are in Rus- 
sian; the excellent burlesque, the acting 
and the by-play are so amusing that any 
foreigner must enjoy them. (I am told, 
however, that Americans and English get 
more fun out of these than do the 
French.) The songs all have typically 
intriguing popular Russian tunes. One 
of them is this affecting ballad: 

There was a priest who had a dog; 

He loved that dog right well. 
One day it stole a piece of meat; 

The priest the dog did kill. 

And (rallentando) he hollowed out a grave, 
And wrote on it this stave :— 
“There was a priest who had a dog; 

He loved that dog right well . . .” 
and so on for ever and ever, rather in 
the fashion of “The House that Jack 
Built.” This song, sung with appropriate 
gestures and amusing errors in timing 
typical of the average Russian choir, is 
incredibly well done. Then there was the 
pleasing moment when the leader of the 
choir confided in us that they would now 
sing in French, this consisting in the 
following chorus to an amusing Russian 
sentimental song: 

J’ai, tu as, il a! 

J’ai, tu as, il a! 

Nous avons, vous avez! 

Nous avons, vous a-! 
The last note being pronounced extremely 
abruptly and loudly. 

Despite the intrigues and quarrels 
essential to the nature of any Russian 
theatre, which lead to frequent changes 
of personnel in the company, the “Bat” 
is achieving considerable success in 
Paris, and it is expected to visit Spain, 
Belgium, and England in the course of 
the year. For me it is the only theatre 
in Paris that I have any desire to see 
again; the codrdination of wit, color, 
design, and music is so perfect and so 
pleasantly reminiscent of the old Russia. 

C. E, BECHHOFER 
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